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Preface 



In this completely new edition of Colloquial Japanese, we have 
integrated the writing system into the course from Unit 1. This has 
resulted in the unusual, dare we say unique, feature of combining roman- 
ised transcription and the Japanese script in the first five units. Instead of 
learning hiragana and katakana syllabaries mechanically by rote before 
embarking on your study of Japanese, running the risk of losing your 
enthusiasm before you have begun, you are introduced gradually to the 
Japanese writing system as you acquire useful phrases and expressions 
you can use immediately. From the beginning we introduce the 
three components of the Japanese script - kanji, hiragana and 
katakana - within a context of partly romanised, natural spoken 
Japanese. We hope this innovation will help you leam how to read and 
write Japanese as quickly and painlessly as possible. From Unit 6 the 
basic conversations and dialogues are given in kana and a restricted 
number of kanji. Students who apply themselves diligently to the study 
of the Japanese script should be able to leam the 200 kanji introduced in 
the fifteen units. For those who cannot afford the time to master all 
the kanji, however, it will be possible to complete the course with a 
knowledge of the script introduced in the first seven units. 

In addition to the introduction of the Japanese script, the new edition 
adopts a more interactive, communicative approach to the learning of 
Japanese. The language is introduced through a series of practical dia- 
logues simulating the actual situations a learner of Japanese is likely to 
encounter. We have been careful, however, not to sacrifice the compre- 
hensive coverage of grammar and vocabulary which were the hallmarks 
of earlier editions of Colloquial Japanese. 

We have received encouragement and advice from many friends and 
colleagues, too numerous to mention here. We are particularly grateful to 
our copy editor, Diane Stafford, whose excellent command of Japanese 
and meticulous eye for detail has purged the manuscript of many 
typographical errors and inconsistencies. Special thanks must also go to 
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our editors Sophie Oliver and James Folan of Routledge, whose patience 
and understanding encouraged us to go on when it seemed at times 
we would never finish the manuscript. We hope their faith in us will be 
rewarded with this volume. 

Hugh Clarke and Motoko Hamamura 
May 2001 




Introduction to the 
Japanese language 



Japanese, with over 127 million speakers in Japan, large emigrant 
communities in North and South America and a rapidly growing body of 
fluent non-native speakers, is one of the world’s major languages. Out- 
side the languages of Europe, it is probably the most studied foreign lan- 
guage, with about a million learners in China, a similar number in Korea 
and around 300,000 in Australia and New Zealand. It is the most studied 
foreign language in Australian secondary schools and is now also 
becoming very popular in Britain and America. Japan is the world’s 
second-largest economy, a major provider of foreign aid and a signifi- 
cant force in world affairs, particularly in Asia. It has a rich, distinctive 
culture combining native elements with influences from the Asian 
mainland and, more recently, from Europe and America. A fascinating 
blend of tradition and modernity, Japan has a literary tradition extending 
back 1,200 years, yet is one of the most modem, some would say post- 
modern, high-tech, post-industrial societies in the world. The Japanese 
language is the key to understanding Japanese culture and society. 
Studying Japanese can be a very rewarding experience in its own right, 
but, more important, it has great practical value for anyone wishing to do 
business with the Japanese or planning to visit Japan. 



Pronunciation and romanisation 

Japanese has a relatively simple sound system. It does not have 
a strong stress accent as we have in English, preferring instead to use 
high and low pitch contrasts to mark the boundaries between phrases. 
For practical purposes, you will find that you can produce natural- 
sounding Japanese by giving each syllable equal stress and prominence 
(loudness). 
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Romanisation 

The romanisation used in this book is a modification of the Hepburn 
system which is the most practical for speakers of English. We have 
indicated long vowels by writing the short vowel twice, e.g. oo, uu, etc. 
The acute accent has been added to indicate the pitch accent. The follow- 
ing descriptions of Japanese sounds are approximations based on the 
pronunciation of south-eastern British English. 



The vowels 

Japanese has five short vowels a, e, i, o, u and five long vowels roman- 
ised here aa, ee, ii, oo and uu. The short vowels are all the same length, 
very short and crisp, giving Japanese its characteristic staccato rhythm. 

a like the u in cut 
e like the e in get 
i like the i in hit 

o like the au in taught but shorter, like the o in hot 
u like the u in put but without the lip-rounding (pull the comers of your 
mouth back slightly when you pronounce this vowel). 

The long vowels, indicated by double letters in our romanisation, are 
exactly the same sounds as their short counterparts, but are given twice 
the duration. A difference in the length of the vowel can make a differ- 
ence in the meaning of a word. To avoid confusion and embarrassment, 
care must be taken to distinguish between long and short vowels. Take, 
for example, shujin ‘ husband ’ and shuujin ‘ prisoner' or, potentially 
even more dangerous, komon ‘ adviser ’ and koomon ‘anus’. 

When two or more vowels come together in Japanese each retains its 
original pronunciation. The sequence is pronounced without a pause in 
the middle, but each vowel is given its full value and duration, unlike the 
diphthongs in English which tend to coalesce the vowels together into a 
single sound. Note that the sequence ei is usually replaced in pronuncia- 
tion by the long vowel ee, e.g. sensei ‘ teacher ’ is pronounced sensee. 

Devo icing of vowels 

Under certain circumstances the vowels i and u are omitted, reduced 
or whispered. This phenomenon, known as devoicing, is particularly 
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marked in the speech of Tokyo. You will notice it in the pronunciation 
recorded on the tapes which accompany this volume. It generally occurs 
when the vowels i or u are sandwiched between two of the consonants, 
p, t, k, s, sh, ts, ch, f and h (voiceless consonants), or when i or u follow 
one of these consonants at the end of a sentence (i.e. before a pause). 



Consonants 

The consonants p, b, t, d, k, h, m and y are pronounced pretty much the 
same as they are in English. 

ch like ch in church, but for many speakers with the tip of the tongue 
down behind the lower front teeth. 

j like j in judge, but for many speakers with the same tongue position 
as ch above. 

ts like the ts in cats. Note that this sound occurs at the beginning of 
the syllable in Japanese. You will need to practise this sound to 
avoid confusing it with s. 

z like the z in zoo. Many Japanese speakers pronounce this sound like 
the ds in cards at the beginning of a word and like z elsewhere, 
f differs slightly from English f. The lower lip does not touch the 
upper teeth. It is like the sound we make blowing out a candle, 
n before a vowel like n in now. At the end of a word the sound is 
midway between the n in man and the ng in sang. Try pronouncing 
man without touching the roof of your mouth with the tip of your 
tongue. When n occurs at the end of a syllable it is influenced by 
the following consonant. It is pronounced n when followed by n, t, 
d, s, z, r or w. Before m, p or b it is pronounced m, e.g. shinbun 
(pronounced shimbun) ‘newspaper 1 , Nihon mo (pronounced 
nihom mo) ‘Japan too ’. When followed by g or k, n is pronounced 
like the ng in singer. Note that this last sound change also occurs in 
English, the n in think is actually pronounced ng. 
g like the g in get. Some speakers, particularly in Tokyo, pronounce 
this sound as the nasal ng (like the ng in singer) when it occurs 
between vowels. Although the nasal pronunciation still enjoys con- 
siderable prestige in the media, the tendency seems to be towards 
using the stop pronunciation (‘the hard g’) in all positions, 
r this sound does not occur in English. To our ears it often sounds like 
a blend of d, l and r. Actually it is made by flapping (or tapping) 
the tip of the tongue against the gum ridge behind the upper teeth. 
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The effect can be achieved by pronouncing the r of English word rat 
while placing the tip of the tongue in the position to form a d. 
w like the w in wonderful, but with the comers of the mouth pulled 
back slightly. This sound occurs only before a. Take care to pro- 
nounce wa like the wo in wonder and not like the wa in war. 

Double consonants 

Just as Japanese distinguishes short and long vowels it also makes a dis- 
tinction between single and double consonants. Making these distinc- 
tions is the major difficulty English speakers encounter in pronouncing 
Japanese. The double consonants pp, tt, tts, tch, ss, ssh, kk, nn, nm 
(pronounced mm) take twice the time to pronounce of their single coun- 
terparts. Where the first element is p, t or k the sound is begun, then held 
for a syllable beat before being released. Double consonants occur in 
Italian and can be heard in English at word boundaries, as in take care or 
about time. Failure to distinguish single and double consonants can result 
in misunderstanding. Note, for example, kata ‘ shoulder ’, katta ‘won’ or 
bata ‘ butter ’ , batta ‘grasshopper’ . 

Japanese also has syllables beginning with a consonant followed by y. 
This y is always pronounced as a consonant, like y in ‘yes’. We can hear 
a similar combination of a consonant plus y in English words like new, 
cue, amusing, etc. One combination English speakers find difficult is the 
initial ry in words like ryokan ‘ a traditional Japanese inn’. 

The apostrophe 

An apostrophe is required in the romanisation to distinguish initial n 
from syllable-final n, which, you will recall, undergoes various sound 
changes according to the sound which follows. Compare tan’i ‘unit’ 
with tani ‘ valley ’ or kin’en ‘no smoking ’ with kinen ‘memorial’ . 



Pitch 

In the romanised vocabulary lists in the early units, the grammatical 
summary and the glossaries, we have indicated the Japanese pitch accent. 
A fall from high to low pitch, where it occurs in a word, is marked with 
the acute accent mark '. This mark on what we call ‘the accented syllable’ 
indicates that all preceding syllables of the word or phrase, except the 
first syllable, are pronounced on a high, level pitch. In the pronunciation 
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of Tokyo words always begin with a low-pitched syllable unless that 
syllable carries the pitch accent mark. Where the final syllable of a word 
carries the accent mark it indicates that a following particle or ending 
begins with a low-pitched syllable. For example: hana ‘ nose is pro- 
nounced ha na (low-high) and, as it has no accent mark, any following 
particles also continue on a high pitch, hana ga takai ‘ his nose is high, he 
is arrogant ’ is pronounced ha na § a ^ a ^ a i. In contrast, while hana ‘ flower ’ 
is pronounced the same as hana in isolation, in connected speech it is 
followed by a low-pitched particle, e.g. hana ga akai 'the flower is red' is 
pronounced ha na ga a* 43 *. On the other hand hashi 'chopsticks’ , with its 
initial accented syllable is pronounced, ^ ,a shi (high-low). 

You may prefer to ignore the pitch notation used in our system of 
romanisation and simply model your pronunciation on the native speakers 
recorded on the tape which accompanies this volume. Unless you are 
keen to sound like a native of Tokyo you need not worry unduly about the 
pitch accent of Japanese. There is considerable regional variation in pitch 
tolerated within the definition of kyootsuugo or ‘ the common language’ . 



Words of foreign origin 

Japanese has borrowed many words from foreign languages, particularly 
from English. It is important to pronounce these words with the modifi- 
cations they have undergone to accommodate them to the Japanese 
sound system and not in their original English, or other, pronunciation. 
As the Japanese writing system permits only very restricted consonant 
sequences, many loan-words in Japanese end up with more syllables than 
they have in their original languages, e.g. supuun 'spoon’ , fooku 'fork’, 
gasorin sutando ‘gasoline stand (petrol station)’. 



Pronunciation practice 

Listen carefully to the pronunciation of these famous Japanese brand 
names, then try repeating them after the speakers. The bold forms in 
brackets indicate that our romanisation differs from the conventional 
spelling. 

Sony (Sonii) Toyota (Toyota) Mitsubishi (Mitsubishi) 

Kawasaki Suzuki Toshiba (Tooshiba) 

Matsushita Subaru (Subaru) Mazda (Matsuda) 
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Now listen to these Japanese words which have been borrowed into 
English. Notice the difference between the Japanese and English 
pronunciations. 

karate karaoke ikebana (ikebana) origami (origami) 

sashimi (sashimi) tsunami kabuki 



Now some Japanese place names: 

Yokohama Hiroshima Nagoya (Nagoya) 

Okinawa Fukuoka (Fukuoka) Nagano (Nagano) 

Here are some more place names, personal names and well-known words 
which contain long vowels: 

Tokyo (Tookyoo) Osaka (Oosaka) Honshu (Honshuu) 

Kyushu (Kyiiushuu) Kyoto (Kyooto) Sato (Satoo) 

Kato (Katoo) Noli (noo) sumo (sumoo) 

judo (juudoo) 



And some more with double consonants, vowel sequences and syllabic n: 



Nihon (Nihon) ‘ Japan ’ 

Hokkaido (Hokkaidoo) 
Nissan 

sensei (sensei) 
samurai 
banzai (banzai) 



Nippon (Nippon) ‘ Japan - 
formal pronunciation’ 

Sapporo 

Honda 

geisha 

tempura (tenpura) 
kampai (kanpai) ‘cheers!’ 



Tottori 

Sendai (Sendai) 
ninja 

aikido (aikidoo) 



Listen to the following examples of devoiced vowels: 



Nagasaki (Nagasaki) 
sushi (sushi) 

Makita (Makita) 



Shikoku (Shikoku) 
Tsuchida (Tsuchida) 



sukiyaki (sukiyaki) 
Chikamatsu 

(Chikamatsu) 



Examples of consonants followed by y are given below. 

ryokan Japanese inn Kyushu (Kyuushuu) 

kyuuri cucumber okyakusama guest, customer 
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Note the pronunciation of the following words of foreign origin. 

takushii taxi terebi television naifu knife iookxtfork 
supuun spoon supdotsu sport sakkaa soccer supagettii spaghetti 



Pitch accent 

Compare these accented and unaccented names listed below. Repeat the 
names after the native-speaker on the cassette tape. 

Unaccented 

(First syllable low, all following syllables high.) 

Abe, Ono, Sano, Mori, Wada 
Yoshida, Aoki, Ikeda, Nomura 

Kimura, Murata, Matsumoto, Ishikawa, Sugiyama, Inoue, Ookubo, 
Saitoo 

Accented 

(Unless it carries the accent mark, the first syllable is low, then all syllables 
up to the accent mark are high. Syllables after the accent mark are low.) 

Sugi, Oka, Hata, Miki, Seki 

Satoo, Katoo, Fujita, Sakai, Tamura, Morita, Nishimura, Akiyama, 
Ichikawa, Takahashi, Yamaguchi 



The writing system 

The Japanese writing system has been shaped by the historical accident 
of Japan’s proximity to China. The Chinese language began to be used 
extensively in Japan after the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth 
century. Unfortunately, however, the characters which provided an 
ingenious solution to the representation of the largely monosyllabic, 
uninflected tonal language spoken in China were quite unsuitable as a 
means of writing Japanese which was, and is, a highly inflected poly- 
syllabic language. Some time around the beginning of the eighth century 
Chinese characters, known in Japan as kanji, were adapted to the writing 
of Japanese. This was achieved by ignoring the meaning of the Chinese 
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characters and simply borrowing their sounds. This system was refined 
further by abbreviating or simplifying those Chinese characters used 
phonetically, resulting in the invention of the native syllabaries, hiragana 
and katakana some time in the tenth century. Japanese is still written 
with a combination of these three separate writing systems. Kanji are 
used for writing most nouns, and the roots of verbs and adjectives. They 
are used in their pseudo-Chinese pronunciation (called the on-reading) to 
convey the sounds of words borrowed from Chinese and in the native- 
Japanese, kun-reading to write original Japanese words. This means that 
you will learn at least two different pronunciations (readings), for most of 
the kanji introduced in this book. Hiragana is used for writing particles, 
suffixes and words with difficult or unusual characters, while katakana is 
used for writing words borrowed from languages other than Chinese. 

In this book kanji, hiragana and katakana are introduced together in 
gradual stages from the very first unit. By the end of the book you should 
have an active mastery of hiragana, katakana and approximately 
250 kanji. In addition, where appropriate, the glossary provides kanji 
transcriptions of all the words used in the book and other important 
vocabulary items. 



Writing kanji 

Kanji are made up of a relatively small number of distinct strokes, writ- 
ten, for the most part, from left to right or from top to bottom. As the 
classification of kanji is based on the number of strokes they contain and 
this is the principle upon which character dictionaries are arranged, it is 
important to learn how to count the number of strokes in a character and 
to execute them in the correct order. The glossaries also list the kanji 
used for writing vocabulary items introduced in the book, even where the 
characters they contain have not been introduced for specific study. The 
secret of learning kanji is to be aware of the discreet elements which 
form the character, linking them in your mind with a mnemonic of your 
own making, and practising writing them over and over again. The 
movements of hand and eye as you trace over the strokes of the character 
help to etch the image onto your memory. 



How to use this book 



The course has been designed to meet the needs of those who wish 
to acquire a thorough grounding in Japanese in a relatively short time. 
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The primary focus of the course is on the spoken language. It is indeed 
possible to work through the book without attempting to learn the written 
language at all. One the other hand, if your goal is to be able to read 
Japanese as well as speak it, it is important that you familiarise yourself 
with the Japanese script as early as possible. We have tried to design a 
book which will simultaneously meet the needs of these two different 
groups of learners. If you have decided not to tackle the written language 
you must rely more on your ears than your eyes. You will find the 
accompanying tapes an indispensable part of this course. The romanised 
text should be taken merely as a guide to the pronunciation of Japanese 
and an aid to help you remember the vocabulary. All the grammatical 
points are explained with romanised examples and all the glossary 
entries are given in both Japanese script and romanised transliteration. 

We recommend, however, that serious students should at least learn 
the two Japanese syllabaries, hiragana and katakana. You acquire the 
new symbols gradually over the first seven units. By the time you reach 
Unit 8 you should be able to follow most of the material without looking 
at the romanised versions. If literacy in Japanese is your ultimate goal 
you must get into the habit of reading and writing the Japanese script. 
Don’t fall into the trap of romanising everything before you try to work 
out what it means. Your aim should always be the comprehension of 
written texts as Japanese, not the laborious decoding of a series of 
abstract signs to produce an English translation. 

If you need a high level of proficiency for business or other professional 
communication you should be prepared to learn a fair number of Chinese 
characters. You will find as you acquire more and more kanji that these 
are the building blocks of the Japanese vocabulary. You should learn how 
to read and write the 200 or so basic characters introduced in this course. 
In the first ten units new kanji are given with an indication of the number 
of strokes and the order in which they should be written. If you practise 
writing the kanji following the correct order of strokes you will soon 
acquire the basic principles of writing and counting strokes. For this reason 
we felt it was not necessary to continue giving the stroke order after 
Unit 10. From Unit 11 we have included a large number of kanji not 
included in the lists to be learnt by heart. We have shown the pronuncia- 
tion of these additional characters with small superscript hiragana sylla- 
bles known as furigana. This traditional system will help you to recognise 
a large number of kanji compounds in context even though you may not 
be able to write the individual characters. Advanced students might like to 
learn the new kanji compounds as they are introduced, whiting out the 
furigana readings when they are confident they can read the words with- 
out them. 
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Another major turning point you will notice in Unit 1 1 is that we no 
longer give lists of new vocabulary. This is partly to save space, but also 
because we believe that it is important that you become more actively 
involved in the learning process. You will find that making your own 
vocabulary lists and looking up the meanings of new words in the glossa- 
ries will speed up your acquisition of the language. 

We have designed the course so that you can use it as a practical, 
direct-method language course, as a grammar handbook or as a basic 
dictionary. The glossaries, grammar index, kanji lists and grammar sum- 
mary have been included so that you can find your way around the book 
with minimum effort. Although the course progresses in sequence from 
Unit 1 to Unit 15 you will often need to return to earlier units or jump to 
an explanation given in the grammar summary at the end of the book. 
The numbering system used in the main text, the Key to the Exercises 
and the recordings makes it easy for you to navigate from one part of the 
course to another. 




1 

Meishi no kookan 

Exchanging business cards 



By the end of this unit you should be able to: 

• Greet somebody 

• Introduce yourself and respond to introductions 

• Introduce others 

• Thank someone and respond to thanks 

• Apologise and respond to an apology 

• Enquire about the jobs people do 

• Say goodbye. 

You will also learn: 

• 16 hiragana symbols: 

• 7 kanji characters: B Jl| |il _h T 

• 3 katakana symbols: ^ 5 — 

• To use the voicing marks, nigori. 



Dialogue 1 ro 

At an office reception for a visiting Japanese trade delegation you 
exchange business cards and practise your few words of Japanese. You 
are surprised to discover that you can identify some of the kanji used 
to write the visitors’ names. The Japanese guests are impressed and 
flattered by your efforts to learn Japanese. 

As you listen to the tape follow the text carefully to see if you can 
identify any of the Japanese characters below. Then look at the romanised 
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text and the English translation. Come back to the Japanese text when you 
have studied the section on the script. 





f. Asl^'hl'io 






f. 




A 5 








t±V\ ^to'ViTo 


X 5 


fijimeSshi'C, A. 5 


A T:"f~ 0 if 5 -f yoroshiku. 




A ^raA^o 




B. 


A A $ As'Vlrfro 




A — : 


X — XlTo 






if 5moi’mi^seAy 0 




A — : 


i/'i'i 




A. Sumisu: 


Konnichi wa. 


Smith: Hello. 


Honda: 


Konnichi wa. 


Honda: Good afternoon. 


Sumisu: 


Honda san desu ka. 


Smith: Are you Mr Honda ? 


Honda: 


Hai, soo desu. Honda Honda: Yes, that ’s right. 




desu. 


I’m Honda. 


Sumisu: 


Hajimemashite. 


Smith: How do you do? 




Sumisu desu. Doozo 


I’m Smith. Pleased to 




yoroshiku. 


meet you. 


Honda: 


Kochira koso. 


HONDA: The pleasure is mine. 


B. Tanaka: 


Mimi san desu ka. 


Tanaka: Are you Mimi? 


Suu: 


lie, Suu desu. 


Sue: No, I'm Sue. 


Tanaka: 


Doomo sumimasen. 


Tanaka: I’m sorry. 


Suu: 


Lie. 


Sue: That’s all right 


Vocabulary 




A. hj\z. 


konnichi wa 


hello, good day, good afternoon 


c? A/ 


san 


Mr, Mrs, Miss, Ms (polite term of 






address) 




desu ka 


is it?, are you?, etc. 




hai 


yes 




iie 


no, don ’t worry (reply to an apology) 


f: 5 'F't 


Soo desu 


that’s right (literally, ‘it is so’) 



hajimcAshi'C hajimemashite how do you do 7 (literally, ‘for the 

first time’) 
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if 5 'Pyoroshiku 
CL hmZ't 

do 5 mo 

'f’miSse/iy 



doozo yoroshiku 
kochira koso 

doomo 

sumimasen 



pleased to meet you 
me too, the pleasure is 
mine, etc. 

very, really (grateful, sorry, 
etc.) 

I ’m sorry 




Grammar points 

In many ways Japanese grammar is less complex than that of the European 
languages. There are no changes indicating singular or plural nouns and no 
definite or indefinite articles. You will already have gathered from the 
example dialogues introduced in this unit that the verb comes at the end of 
the sentence and that the question marker, ka f) \ follows the verb. 

You will also have noticed that no CD is used to join nouns to indicate 
that the word preceding no possesses, or describes in some way, the 
following noun, e.g. Tanaka san no hon ‘Mr Tanaka’s book ’, yama 
no naka 'in the mountains’ (literally, ‘inside of the mountains’, ‘the 
mountains’ inside’), naka no hito ‘ the person inside ’ or ‘ the person in 
the middle’ . It is worth noting here that nouns with an accent on the final 
vowel lose that accent when followed by no. For example, yama loses 
its accent in the phrase yama no naka, above. 

These little words which show the grammatical relationship between 
the various components of a Japanese sentence are called ‘particles’, or 
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sometimes, because they follow the nouns to which the refer, they are 
called ‘postpositions’ in contrast with English ‘prepositions’ which pre- 
cede the noun. We refer to them as ‘particles’ in this book. In addition to 
the possessive particle no and the question marker, ka, in this unit we 
meet the topic particle, wa. This particle is used to indicate the topic of 
the sentence and means something like, ‘as for ..." or ‘ speaking of...'. 
Of course, it is used far more frequently in Japanese than we would use 
these expressions in English. Notice, too, that the particle wa is written 
with the hiragana symbol for ha, (t. This is one of the rare cases in 
which the kana spelling reflects an earlier stage of the Japanese lan- 
guage and does not coincide with the modem Japanese pronunciation. 
The particle to b , ‘with' or ‘and’ is also used for joining nouns. And the 
tag question marker ne operates in the same way as ka. 



Japanese names 

Japanese usually have two names, the family name, sei or myooji, which 
comes first and the given name, namae. Given names are generally used 
only within the family or between close friends. Most family names and 
place names in Japanese are compounds of two kanji. Here are some 
names which can be written with the seven characters introduced in this 
unit. Notice that the t and k at the beginning of a word often change to d 
and g respectively when that word occurs as the second element of 
a compound. This phenomenon is known as ‘sequential voicing’ 
(rendaku). It is a common feature of Japanese but occurs somewhat 
unpredictably, so leam each new compound as a new vocabulary item. 



Pronunciation practice 





Tanaka 


liJ^ 


Yamamoto 




Nakada 




Nakamoto 


Tffl 


Shimoda 


Jll^ 


Kawamoto 


Ojh 


Yamada 




Yamanaka 




Honda 


_h|il 


Ueyama 


±.m 


Ueda 


I 3 111 


Nakayama 




Tayama 


PUT 


Yamashita 


JUffl 


Kawada 


m)\\ 


Tagawa 



The polite suffix san, $ Ay, meaning Mr, Mrs, Miss or Ms, must be used 
when addressing anyone but a family member or a very close friend. 




It can follow either the family name, the given name or the family name 
plus the given name, e.g. Tanaka san, ‘Mr Tanaka’, Jiroo san, ‘Jiro’ or 
Tanaka Jiroo san, ‘Mr Jiro Tanaka’. Never use san to refer to yourself. 
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Business cards or Meishi 



In Japan the exchange of business cards is an important ritual accompa- 
nying introductions. Y ou offer your card with your name turned to face 
the recipient of the card. You make a slight bow, ojfgi in Japanese, as 
you hand over your card. Usually you will also receive a card from the 
person to whom you are presenting your card. Having received the card 
you should take it in both hands and read it carefully, noting the 
katagaki, literally ‘shoulder writing’, the details of the company, posi- 
tion, rank, etc., written to the right or above the name. This information 
tells you a lot about the social standing of the person you have just met 
so you can choose the appropriate level of language when addressing 
him or her. 



In this unit we introduce sixteen hiragana syllables, seven Chinese char- 
acters or kanji and three katakana syllables. If you are still unsure how 
these three different scripts are used for writing Japanese you can reread 
the section on the Japanese writing system in the introduction. The lan- 
guage can be written in the traditional fashion, i.e. in vertical columns 
starting from the upper right-hand comer of the page, or horizontally, left 
to right, as in English. 



The hiragana symbols themselves, like kanji, are generally written from 
left to right and from top to bottom. The syllables introduced in Unit 1 
are given below with the order and direction of the strokes indicated with 
a number placed at the beginning of each stroke. 



Writing 



Hiragana 




sa 



n 



te 



su 
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ka ha (wa) ko ni 



ni 



2 3 




chi 



to 



no 



ma 




so 



u 



e 



Y ou will notice that with the addition of two dots in the upper right-hand 
comer, a syllable starting with t- is transferred into a syllable beginning 
with d- Similarly, syllables with an initial s- or k- are transformed into 
z- or g- syllables with the addition of the same two dots. These are the 
voicing marks, known as nigori (or dakuten) in Japanese. For example: 



The voicing mark is used with syllables beginning with h- to indicate an 
initial b- sound. For example: 

fi becomes (S' as inil /vliAyfi konban wa ‘good evening ’. 

Notice, too, that the second element of the long oo vowel is spelt with 
the hiragana symbol for u, 0 . For example: 

't 5 in -T 5 ~(?'irfr 0 Soo desu ka. ‘Is that so?’ 

From the outset it is very important to ensure that characters are written 
with the correct number of strokes performed in the correct order. This is 



re 

te de 



h if' 

to do 






sa za 



r-r 

so zo ka ga ko go 
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particularly so in the case of kanji because they are arranged in diction- 
aries according to the number of strokes they contain. Besides, cursive 
handwriting is very difficult to decipher unless you have a sound knowl- 
edge of the principles of stroke order. 



Exercise 1.1 

Next time you go to eat sushi, perhaps you might like to try these delica- 
cies. Imagine you are sitting at the sushi counter confronted by a menu 
written in hiragana and English. How would you order these from the 
sushi chef, who, incidentally, is called itamae or, more politely, oitamae 
san in Japanese. 

A transliteration of the items on this menu, and answers to all the exercises 
in the book, can be found in the ‘Key to the Exercises’ that starts on p. 258. 



Sushi Menu 
Today’s Specials 



fa 



V' 



T 

<D 



5 



£ 



o 

s 

cr 



CD 

-Q 



on 

03 



CQ 

O 

0 



tt> 

0 

03 



Kanji 

The kanji introduced in this unit are all basic characters based on the origi- 
nal pictographs depicting natural phenomena or spatial relationships. These 
characters are particularly common in Japanese place names and family 
names. The kanji introduced in Unit 1 are given below in the square hand- 
written style with numbers indicating the order and starting point of each 
stroke. As a general rule kanji are written from left to right and from top to 
bottom. Often, however, a high central element will have precedence over 
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ta, -da 

rice field 



hon, moto 

book, origin 



naka kawa, -gawa 

middle river 




yama 

mountain 



ue 

above, top 



shita, shimo 

below, bottom 



the left hand stroke, as in yama and ue and there are some characters like 
naka, in which a final down-stroke bisects the rest of the character. 



As we mentioned in the section on the Japanese writing system in the 
Introduction, katakana is used nowadays for writing foreign names and 
words borrowed from languages other than Chinese. In this book we 
introduce katakana gradually a few syllables at a time. When you have 
learnt all the hiragana characters we will speed up the introduction of 
the remaining katakana. Unit 1 gives you just two syllables su and mi 
and the length mark, called boo, which is used in katakana script 
to indicate that the preceding vowel is lengthened. The length mark is 
written horizontally in horizontal writing, but in vertical script it would 
be written as a vertical line from top to bottom. 



Katakana 




2 ^ 



3 




SU 



mi 



long vowel 
(horizontal script) 



long vowel 
(vertical script) 



Foreign words 

Modem Japanese uses many words which have been borrowed from 
foreign languages, mostly from English. These words, however, are 
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often quite unrecognisable to native speakers of English because they 
have been adapted to the Japanese writing system and obey the Japanese 
rules of pronunciation. Because katakana, the script used for writing 
foreign loan words, is a syllabary and not an alphabet, it is not usually 
possible to write sequences of two or more consonants. Consequently, 
the Sm— at the beginning of Smith becomes Sumi- with the addition of 
the dummy vowel -u. As Japanese has no ‘th’ sound ‘s’ is substituted, 
again followed by the dummy vowel -u. The Japanese equivalent of the 
one-syllable name, Smith, then, has three syllables, su-, mi-, -su. Note 
that u is the weakest of the five Japanese vowels and is hence the one 
usually used as a dummy vowel, but after t- or d- the dummy vowel is o 
and after ch- or j- it is i. More will be said of these spelling conventions 
as you learn more katakana words. As a general rule, however, you 
should treat katakana words as you would any new vocabulary item and 
only use words you have seen or heard before. 



Exercise 1 .2 



The following reading exercise will test your knowledge of the meanings 
of the characters introduced in this unit and the use of the particles no 
and to. Match the Japanese phrases on the left with the English equiva- 
lents on the right. Read the Japanese phrases aloud as you go. Then 
cover up the Japanese and practise writing the phrases from the English 
cues. Check your answers with the Key to the Exercises on p. 258. 
For example: 



1 . |JLj <Zb a. the top of the mountain yama no ue 



Now you are on your own. 



2. Ji| b B 

3. lh(DT 

4. )\\(D<£ 

5. 

6. ^©|il 

7. [1|©T©JII 

8. |!)(D±cDH 

9. iht)W 

10. JI|CD_h©|Jj 



b. in the river 

c. mountains and rivers 

d. the river at the bottom of the mountain 

e. the rice-field up on the mountain 

f. the mountain above the river 

g. a book about mountains 

h. below the mountain 

i. a mountain (i.e. pile or stack) of books 

j. rivers and rice-fields 
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Exercise 1.3 

Some Japanese girls write their family names, sei or myooji, in kanji 
and their given names, namae, in hiragana. What are the names of the 
girls listed below? Notice that many girls’ names end in -ko or -e. 

1. 2. iJLl^S'ibr 3. TH/^©© 

4. JI|H£ t r 5. 

How would these girls write their names in kanji and hiragana? 

6. Tayama Masue 7. Tanaka Hamako 8. Nakayama Sonoko 



Dialogue 2 m 

Greetings used in Japanese vary according to the time of day. To a lesser 
extent the same is true of expressions of leave-taking. When greeting 
someone the Japanese are far less inclined to use the name of the person 
they are addressing than we do in English. In this section the pronuncia- 
tion guide and the English gloss appear beneath each dialogue. 



A Mr Yamcinaka greets Mr Smith as he arrives at the office at 8:30 a. m. 
one Monday morning. He thanks Mr Smith for inviting him to play golf 
the day before. When you make a greeting in Japanese you often include 
a reference to the last time you met. 



lil^: 

lil^: 

^ a 



ottyo?! 

ofiyo?! 

ki© 5 fi if 5 mo ariT ) 5 1 5 $"V ^ S shita D 

if 5 V ''tashiSshi'Co 



Yamanaka: 

Smith: 

Yamanaka: 

Smith: 



Ohayoo gozaimasu. Good morning. 

Ohayoo gozaimasu. Good morning. 

Kinoo wa doomo arigatoo Thanks for yesterday. 
gozaimashita. 

Doo itashimashite. Not at all. 



B Even Japanese sometimes get names wrong. Mr Honda recognises 
one of his customers on the platform at Shinjuku station when he is on 
his way home from work at about 8:00p.m. In the dark he mistakes 




Mr Nakada for Mr Tanaka. Mr Honda apologises for his mistake and 
there are no hard feelings. 
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^ EH : ClAHi'Ay(i 0 

cf3H-T?-r 0 

:^C|H: if 5 mo shitsurei ' shiCS shita D 

V^x . 0 



Honda: 


Konban wa. 


Honda: 


Good evening. 


Nakada: 


Konban wa. 


Nakada: 


Good evening. 


Honda: 


Tanaka san desu ka. 


Honda: 


Are you Mr Tanaka? 


Nakada: 


lie, chigaimasu. 


Nakada: 


No, I’m not. I'm 




Nakada desu. 




Nakada. 


Honda: 


Doomo shitsurei 
shimashita. 


Honda: 


I in very ’ sony. 


Nakada: 


lie. 


Nakada: 


That ’s all right. 



C Mr Nakagawa tentatively approaches a young man at the reception 
for the visiting trade delegation. Someone has told him there is a man 
called John from one of the British firms who can speak Japanese. 
Relieved to find he has the right man, Nakagawa introduces himself. 



^Jll: shitsurei' 1 onaSxJi? 

Jon: JonT:'"t' 0 

^Jll: hajimeSshi'C^ c f 3 JI|'T:"t' 0 

Jon: if 5 ff yoroshikuo 



Nakagawa: 

John: 

Nakagawa: 

John: 



Shitsurei desu ga, onamae wa? 
Jon desu. 

Hajimemashite. Nakagawa desu. 
Doozo yoroshiku. 



Nakagawa: 

John: 

Nakagawa: 

John: 



Excuse me, but (may I ask) your name? 
(It’s) John. 

How do you do? I in Nakagawa. 
Pleased to meet you. 



D Sue Smith is so thrilled that she can write her name with the only 
three katakdna symbols she knows she decides to have her name in 
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Japanese put 


on her business card. Mr Yamamoto who runs a beach 


resort hotel in 


Shimoda looks a little bemused as he reads the card Sue 


has given him. 




^ % X: 


watashi CDmeV 'shi'C'fY 


P-l^: 


aa, Ay-Ci Yie 0 


^ A 


m\ ^b'ViTo 


P-l^: 


lll^-e-fo if 5 ff yoroshiku 0 


Sumisu: 


Watashi no meishi desu. 


Yamamoto: 


Aa, Suu Sumisu san desu ne. 


Sumisu: 


Hai, soo desu. 


Yamamoto: 


Yamamoto desu. Doozo yoroshiku. 


Smith: 


(This) is my business card. 


Yamamoto: 


Ah, you are Sue Smith, aren 7 you? 


Smith: 


Yes, I am. 


Yamamoto: 


I'm Yamamoto. Glad to meet you. 


E The following exchange is between Sue Smith and her close col- 


league Mr Tanaka. Sue picks up a book left on the table and asks 



Mr Tanaka if it is his. Notice how Sue uses Mr Tanaka ’s name where in 
English we would use the pronoun 'you The tone is rather casual and 
informal. 

P3 ff 3 f'il\ watashi(Z)^C'C'f - 0 

* 5 * if 5 ■€„ 

pa^f 3 : if 0 mo 0 

SUMISU: Tanaka san no hon desu ka. 

Tanaka: Hai, watashi no hon desu. 

Sumisu: Doozo. 

Tanaka: Doomo. 

Smith: Is this your book, Mr Tanaka? 

Tanaka: Yes. It’s my book. 

Smith: Here you are, then. 

Tanaka: Thanks. 




F Mr Yamanaka introduces his workmate Mr Nakada to Ms Yamamoto, 
a customer from Shimoda on the Izu Peninsula south-west of Tokyo. 
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isho 3 shiS'fY 
^ 't 5 rati c f 5 H£^'T:'1~ 0 
^©sha© tmodaf>'C'i~ 0 
^ H : ^ E9 ~C"i~ o if 5 fryoroshiku 0 

llj^: iijimeSshiTo Tffl© lilt'd© 



Yamanaka: Goshookai shimasu. 

Kochira wa Nakada 
san desu. 

Kaisha no tomodachi desu. 

Nakada: Nakada desu. Doozo 

yoroshoku. 

Yamamoto: Hajimemashite. 

Shimoda no Yamamoto desu. 



Let me introduce you. 
This is Mr Nakada. 

He is a friend from the 
company. 

I’m Nakada. Pleased to 
meet you. 

How do you do? 

I’m Yamamoto from 
Shimoda. 



G After a fruitless few hours trying to interest Mr Yamamoto in new 
sail-board technology’ our friends Yamanaka and Nakada decide to 
finish the day with a sake or two at their favorite izakaya or Japanese 
pub. They part at about 10:30 p.m. so they will be fresh for another day 
at the office tomorrow. 



ill cf 3 
UU c(3 



ja, c?yonara 0 
oya’t' mi na i V 
f. ta ashita 0 
ja, Sta Q 



Yamanaka: 

Nakada: 

Yamanaka: 

Nakada: 



Ja, sayonara. 
Oyasumi nasai. 
Mata ashita. 

Ja, mata. 



Yamanaka: 

Nakada: 

Yamanaka: 

Nakada: 



Well, goodbye. 
Good night. 

See you tomorrow. 
See you, then. 
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Vocabulary 

ofiyo 5 £ V ■> ~f~ 


ohayoo gozaimasu 


good morning 


H hj (i f\/ (i 


konban wa 


good evening 


oya't' mi na $ V "> 


oyasumi nasai 


good night (before 


$ yo 5 nara 


sayoonara 


retiring) 

goodbye (formal 


c? yonara 


sayonara 


pronunciation) 
goodbye (casual 


S ta ashita 


mata ashita 


pronunciation) 
I’ll see you again 


jaSta 


ja mata 


tomorrow 

see you! I’ll see you 




chigaimasu 


again (casual) 
that ’s not right, 


ari#S t 5 c? V ■> S ~i~ 


arigatoo gozaimasu 


that ’s incorrect, no 
thank you 


ari^ 5 t of cfl "» 3; shita 


arigatoo 


thank you (past tense) 


if 5 V hashi/feshiT 


gozaimashita 
doo itashimashite 


not at all, don 7 


shitsureV ''shilSta 


shitsurei shimashita 


mention it (in reply 
to thanks) 
pardon me, I’m 


shitsureV' 1 


shitsurei desu ga 


sorry’, it was rude 
of me, etc. 
excuse me, but . . . 


if 5 f: 


doozo 


(may I ask . . . , etc.) 
please, go ahead, 


meV 'shi 


meishi 


take one, etc. 
business card 


# 


hon 


{note: ei is 
pronounced ee) 
book 


$*V ''sha 


kaisha 


company, firm 


^.'sho 5 /S^V ^shiS 


goshookai shimasu 


let me introduce 


ona/£ X. 


onamae 


(your, his/her) name 


naS 7L 


namae 


(honorific) 

(my) name (neutral) 


t moda h 


tomodachi 


friend 


watashi 


watashi 


I, me 


fl ~bra 


kochira 


this side, this person 
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kiCD 5 


kinoo 


yesterday 


ashita 


ashita 


tomorrow 


l£ta 


mata 


again 




koso 


indeed (kochira koso 



I ’m pleased to meet 
von, too) 



Particles 



e± 


wa 


as for, speaking of (topic particle) 


(D 


no 


’s, belonging to (possessive or descriptive particle) 


t 


to 


with, and 




ka 


? (question particle) 


ne 


ne 


isn ’t it?, didn ’t we? aren ’tyou? (a tag question, seeks 



agreement from the listener) 



Exercise 1.4 

Imagine the voice on the tape is talking to you. Listen carefully and give 
an appropriate answer. Turn off your cassette between questions if you 
need more time to respond. You will find the English prompts given 
below helpful, but remember they are not necessarily in the same order 
as the answers you’ll need. 

ENGLISH prompts: Don 't mention it. Bye, I’ll see you again tomorrow. 
My name is ... (your name, but pronounced in a Japanese way if you can 
manage it). How do you do? I’m ( your name). Goodnight. 

Exercise 1.5 

Copy out the following printed sentences and phrases in appropriate 
handwritten characters following the correct stroke order shown in the 
models given on pp. 15-18. Read them over several times until you are 
sure of the pronunciation and the meaning of each example. If you get 
stuck look up the readings in the Key to the Exercises. 

1. iiv\ ^ 9 'C-fo 

2. CV'i, 

3. \Ut)Wtm 

4. \h<D^i(Dm 

5. B|JLj$/v 
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Exercise 1.6 

Choose an appropriate response from the list on the right to the phrases 
on the left. 

1. ^ 5; ^ $ A, CD#' 

2. Staashita. 

3. if 5 ^ryoroshiku. 

4. flAy{iAy(i 0 

5. % o 

Exercise 1.7 ffl 

A comprehension 

There is an optional barbecue lunch arranged for the Japanese guests and 
people from your company. As husbands and wives are also invited the 
gathering includes a range of occupations. Over lunch there is a lively 
discussion about the kind of work each of them is doing. 

Listen to the tape and identify the occupations of all the guests 
mentioned. Write down the names with their respective occupations 
and check your answers with the key in the back of this book. 

You will need some new vocabulary items for this exercise. 

Occupations 



ApV ''shaV ''Ay 


kaishain 


company employee 


shacho 9 


shachoo 


director, company president, CEO 


bucho 5 


buchoo 


department head 


A^kuseV ' 


gakusei 


student 


LI j mut 'Ay 


koomuin 


civil servant 


shufu 


shufu 


housewife 


kyo 0 shi 


kyooshi 


teacher 


V 'sha 


isha 


doctor 


naAy 


nan 


what 


shi Lf t 


shigoto 


(my) job , work (neutral) 


oshi if t 


oshigoto 


(your, his/her) job, work (honorific) 



a. $ yonara Q 

b. 

c. %/5Sv>£t- 0 ^H£Ay<D#-Cl~ 0 

d. Itjra^^o 

e. CL AyfJAy 



Dialogue 

13 Ef 3 : _h[B$AyCD oshiLL b {inaAy'Tf'f'A 

±ffl: kyo 5 shi-ClY 
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P3 ^ : ^'^kuseV 

[JLl EH : ^P3 § AyOoshi^' t f'inaAy'C'f'/iy, 

V^sha'ClY |llB £A/fi ^^^shaV^'C'-f 
|JLlH: l/'V'i, C 5muV^'Cto 
^ffl: •^rp'Cl 

B Practice 

Now try asking some of your friends, real or imaginary, the following 
questions. 

1. What is your occupation? 

2. Are you a company employee? 

3. Are you a housewife? 

4. Ms Smith is a company director, isn’t she? 

5. Is Mr Yamada a student? 

Exercise 1.8 

You are waiting in the lobby of the hotel for your Japanese guests to 
come down to meet you. How will you greet them, assuming the time is: 

1. 9:00 a.m.? 2. 1:00 p.m.? 3. 7:00 p.m.? 

4. What would you say to them after you had brought them back to the 
hotel at 1 1:00 p.m.? 

5. How would you say goodbye to your guests at the airport? 

6. How many cultural keywords do you remember? Katagaki, nigori, 
izakaya, myooji, ojigi and itamae were all introduced in Unit 1. 
Could you explain these concepts to your friend who is planning a trip 
to Japan? 




2 g e mfr 

Jiko-Shookai 

Introducing yourself 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Say who you are and where you come from 

• Say where you live and ask people where they live 

• Tell people you are learning Japanese 

• Discuss nationality, country and language 

• Express your likes and dislikes. 

You will also acquire: 

• 15 more hiragana: & V dt Jo J; Ltc & # < i, & frl 

• 5 more kanji: B |A BP 

• 5 more katakana: T / V ko 7 



Dialogue 1 CT3 

You are at an international health conference. The chair person, 
Dr Nakayama, is getting the members of your panel to introduce them- 
selves. You recognise a lot of the vocabulary’ introduced in Unit 1. You 
realise listening to the material over and over again gives you confi- 
dence. Practice makes perfect. 

Dr Lj: 5 o33 ne LSlT, 

iiv\ fc>fr'9'£Utz. 0 

Rondon X 
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^ UJ-tir h hbl 

y-$^: 

^ |JLH±-Ay-l±-V 



^BA-efo 

©S, BAMo Aefet'O^I© 
if 5€±6L < 0 

r'$"V^L7h 0 

Tsuf'ii y— $A/Sr r'Li 5 L SI© 

if 5 to 

fi It me J tt„ 

t>tc us y '-'Ci’o 

^B© Pekin A^Utl© 

L'CtSI© 

y-$ Ay© S shumi (S 
Sak jo — t 7 gubi— 'T?"t© 

<9 J: 5 <0 t t't'tt'o 

if 5 t fe<9 A^ir 9 r'£VSL/c 0 



Nakayama sensei: 
SUMISU SAN: 



Nakayama sensei: 
Rii san: 



Nakayama sensei: 
Rii san: 

Nakayama sensei: 



Siimisu san, jiko-shookai o onegai shimasu. 
Hai, wakarimashita. 

Minasan, ohayoo gozaimasu. 

Watashi wa Mearii Siimisu desu. 

Rondon kara kimashita. 

Eikokujin desu. 

Ima, Nihongo o naratte imasu. 

Doozo yoroshiku. 

Arigatoo gozaimashita. 

Tsugi wa Rii san o goshookai shimasu. 
Doomo. 

Hajimemashite. 

Watashi wa Rii desu. 

Chuugoku no Pekin kara desu. 

Nihongo ga sukoshi dekimasu. 

Rii san no goshiimi wa nan desu ka. 

Sakkaa to ragubii desu. 

Ryoori mo suki desu. 

Doomo arigatoo gozaimashita. 



Dr Nakayama: Ms Smith, I'd like you to introduce yourself. 

Ms Smith: Yes, certainly. 

Good morning everyone. 

I’m Mary Smith. 

I come from London. 

I’m British. 

Now 1 am learning Japanese. 
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DrNakayama: 


Next, let me introduce Mr Lee. 


Mr Lee: 


Thanks. I’m Lee. I’m from Beijing in China. 




1 can speak a little Japanese. 


DrNakayama: 


What are your interests, Mr Lee? 


Mr Lee: 


Soccer and rugby. I in also fond of cooking. 


DrNakayama: 


Thank you very > much. 


Vocabulary 






it A, -£(/'> 


sensei 


teacher, Dr, Mr, etc. (title for 






teachers, doctors, etc.) 


LL L J: 3 


jiko-shookai 


self-introduction 


do ne LS 


onegai 


please give us . . ., I’d like to ask 


1 “ 


shimasu 


you for . . . 


i L tc 


wakarimashita 


I understand, certainly 


XX $ hu 


minasan 


everyone, all of you (honorific) 


Ipb 


kara 


from (particle) 


ISL It 


kimashita 


(I) came 


^mx 


Eikokujin 


Briton, English (person) 


V'i 


ini a 


now 


B XM 


Nihongo 


Japanese 


Xbtx 


naratte imasu 


is/am/are learning 


tsu 


tsugi wa 


next 




Chuugoku 


China 


Pekin 


Pekin 


Peking, Beijing 


1 L 


sukoshi 


a little 


-et 


dekimasu 


can (speak), can do 


shu X 


shiimi 


hobby, interest, pastime 


XXX"i~X 


nan desu ka 


what is it 


...fr X^XX 


. . . ga suki desu 


(I) like . . . 


sak 


sakkaa 


soccer 


7 gubi — 


ragubii 


rugby (union football) 


9 J: 0 *9 


ryoori 


cooking 


X 


mo 


also, too, even 



Hiragana 

In this unit we learn fifteen more hiragana symbols. You have now seen 
31 of the 46 hiragana symbols you will need to read and write Japanese. 
Practise writing them on squared paper following the examples below. 
Make sure you write the strokes in the correct order. 
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i 




shi 





wa 






mo 




With the addition of the nigori, or voicing mark, this basic list can be 
extended to include: 

•if ze C ji fi da f? gi <" gu 

Notice that the symbol for sho L =t is made up of the two hiragana 
characters for shi L and yo ,t with the yo written smaller to indicate it 
should be pronounced as a single syllable with the preceding symbol. 
This in turn can be combined with the nigori mark to produce the sylla- 
ble jo, C J: . As we have not yet learnt how to write double consonants, 
in this unit the first element of a double consonant is left in romanisa- 
tion, e.g. naratte is written ?£ t T. Similarly, most syllables that 
would be written in katakana will have to remain in romanised script 
until the symbols have been introduced. Of course many of the words 
written in hiragana in the early units will gradually be replaced with 
kanji. 
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Katakana 

In this unit you learn five more katakana symbols, T a, / me, V ri, A ka 
and y ra. You will notice the similarity between the hiragana and 
katakana symbols for ri and ka. Note too, the raised dot in 
]) — • i y — (Dialogue 1 ) which is often used to indicate a break 
between words borrowed from foreign languages. Normally Japanese does 
not have spaces between words as the alternation of kanji, hiragana and 
katakana tends to break up the text into easily identifiable units. In text- 
books such as this one and in material written for young children, how- 
ever, spaces are often used to break up a sentence. Note that where spaces 
are used particles are always written attached to the preceding noun. 

y 

a me ri ka ra 




Kanji 

In this unit we introduce five more kanji characters. You will notice that 
some characters have two or more pronunciations, or readings. The read- 
ings written in capital letters are the pseudo-Chinese pronunciations, 
or on-readings, which are mostly used in compound words of two or 
more kanji characters. Contrasting with the on-readings are the native 
Japanese pronunciations, or kun-readings, given in lower case, which are 
most often used when a kanji character stands alone. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this general rule, as we saw in Unit 1 with the kun- 
compounds which are common in personal names and place names. As 
we shall see in the next unit, the kanji, for ‘ person A, also has the 
reading -ri, but only when combined with the numbers for ‘one’ and 




NICHI KOKU, 

hi -GOKU 

sun, day kuni 

country 




JIN GO El 

hito language England, 

person Britain 
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‘two’ in the words hitori ‘ one person ’ and futari ‘ two people', so this 
reading is not listed separately below. 

Exercise 2.1 

Write these sentences in Japanese script, combining hiragana, katakana 
and kanji as appropriate. 

1. Kawada san wa Nihonjin desu. 

2. Rarii Miraa san wa Chuugoku ni sunde imasu. 

3. Nihongo mo Chuugokugo mo dekimasu. 

4. Rii san wa ima Eigo o naratte imasu. 

5. Yamamoto san wa Amerika ni sunde imasu. 



Grammar points 

The simple sentence introduced in Unit 1 is extended to include the 
present continuous tense of the verbs, ‘to live’, and ‘to learn’. These sen- 
tence patterns should be learnt at this stage as vocabulary items without 
worrying too much about their grammatical structure. In due course you 
will understand the various forms and functions of the Japanese verbal 
system. 



Sentence patterns 



. . . ni sunde imasu 

... o naratte imasu 

. . . ga wakarimasu 
. . . ga dekimasu 

. . . ga dekimasen 

. . . ga suki desu 
. . . ga suki ja arimasen 
or . . . ga suki dewa arimasen 
. . . ga daisuki desu 



(s/he is, I am, you are, we are, they are) 
living in . . . 

(s/he is, I am, you are, we are, they are) 
learning . . . 

(I, you, s/he, we, they, etc.) understand. . . 

(I) can do, can speak . . . (used with 
languages) 

(I) can ’t do, can ’t speak . . . (used 
with languages) 

(I) like . . . 

(I) don 7 like . . . 

(I) don 7 like . . . 

(I) love . . . 



You will notice that some verbs mark their objects with o and others 
with the particle ga. Actually, there is only a small group of verbs in this 
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latter category, but it is convenient to introduce some of them now as 
they occur very frequently in everyday conversation. At this stage just be 
aware that different verbs require different particles. In the meantime, 
use the expressions introduced here simply as set phrases to add a little 
variety to your conversation. 

Here are some more sports, hobbies and pastimes you will be able to 
work into your conversations. Most of these should not cause you any 
problems as they are borrowed from English. They would normally be 
written in katakana, but, as our main purpose at this point is to enrich 
your Japanese conversation, the vocabulary is provided here only in 
romanised form. Go through this list saying aloud either, ‘I like ...’ or 
T don’t like ... very much’ - only in Japanese, of course, i.e. ... ga suki 
desu or ... ga amari suki ja arimasen. As in these suggested sentence 
patterns it is usual to leave out the first person pronoun ‘watashi wa’. 



tenisu tennis 
suiei swimming 
basuketto (booru) basketball 
baree (booru) volley ball 
hokkee hockey 
sukii skiing 

karaoke karaoke singing 
sukeeto skating 
yakyuu baseball 
gorufu golf 
sumoo sumo wrestling 
dokusho reading 



juudoo judo 
haikingu hiking 
takkyuu table-tennis 
saafin surfing 
booringu (10 pin) bowling 
jooba horse-riding 
opera opera 
shibai theatre 
eiga film, movie 
kaimono shopping 
ryokoo travel 



Perhaps you have an even stronger passion or affection for something 
else, which will require the use of daisuki (or ‘big like ’). This expression 
has a very wide usage ranging from food to people and most things 
in between. For example: 



Watashi wa chokoreeto ga 
daisuki desu. 

Nihonjin wa yakyuu to sakkaa 
ga daisuki desu. 

Nihongo no sensei ga daisuki desu. 



I love chocolate. 

Japanese love baseball and 
soccer. 

I love our Japanese teacher. 



Exercise 2.2 



Here is another passage demonstrating these structures. Read it out aloud 
before checking your understanding of the passage with the key at the 




back of the book. You will probably have to refer to the vocabulary list 
which follows the passage. 
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Paku$Ai: y—$Ay(i AAHAX'iA AA|![<7> Sooru A A 

tc 0 AsiX Tf'JXItC XA'CASIx fatcVti)^ 
MA i< -etJto 
PakuciAfi rokku t X pootsu A 
y—ciAA rokku A A S 9 A# AA A y SA A 0 
kurashikkii t if < L <£ A AiA Paku $ A t 

!i — $AAXA, 7 y — • 5 — TX'$A© 5AA -fAA 
V^Ao 5 “TX'^AiiT^ y AAA-To TxxAA 
tAt'VAto VA, 0^Mo4btt lAto 
5 — T X $ A© shu A(i 79 y A n futtobooru t 
T i X hokke*— A'Ao Teni "ft A'Xo 



Vocabulary 



tAAS 


Kankoku 


Korea 


AAHA 


Kankokujin 


Korean (person) 


So — ru 


Sooru 


Seoul 


AA <0 tb 


futari tomo . . . 


both of them 


f< 


yoku 


well 


rokku 


rokku 


rock (music) 


AAA < 


ongaku 


music 


as y 


amari 


(not) much, (not) very > 


91 A A A Az) A 


koten-ongaku 


classical music (more 

often kurashikku) 


if< Li 


dokusho 


reading 


5 A 


uchi 


house 


X pootsu 


supootsu 


sports 


T i X hokke*— 


ais uhokkee 


ice-hockey 


y A n futtobo'— oru 


Amerikan futtobooru 


American football 



Country, language and nationality 

Japanese uses the suffixes -go gp and -jin A after the name of a country 
to express the language or a national of that country. Here is a list of 
countries, languages and nationals. 
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Country Language Person 

Eikoku 5515 Eigo English Igirisujin Igiri X f 

England, (regular form, 

Britain Eikokujin, not often 

used) the British 

Nihon 0 A Nihongo 0 Nihonjin 0 A A 

Japan Japanese Japanese 

Kankoku A/v[H Kankokugo AA/Hifp Kankokujin AAS A 

Korea Korean Korean 

Chuugoku 'f'H Chuugkugo ^IHfp Chuugokujin ^IKA 

China Chinese Chinese 

Note that Kankoku refers only to South Korea. North Korea is generally 
called Kita Choosen. 

Here are some more continents, countries and cities. How is your 
katakana reading coming along? 



Yooroppa 

Ajia 


TjiT 


Europe 

Asia 


Afurika 


T fu V A 


Africa 


Amerika 


7 ^ y a 


America 


Oosutoraria 


Oo 7 to 7 y 7 


Australia 


Tai 


Tai 


Thailand 


Furansu 


Fu7 n7 


France 


Rondon 


Rondon 


London 


Pari 


Pa V 


Paris 


Itaria 


Ita ]} T 


Italy 


Supein 


77 pein 


Spain 


Airurando 


T iru 7 ndo 


Ireland 


Kanada 


A nada 


Canada 


Nyuujiirando 


Nyuujii y ndo 


New Zealand 


Indo 


Indo 


India 


Rooma 


Ro“- ma 


Rome 


Sueeden 


77 e*— den 


Sweden 


Shidonii 


Shidoni — 


Sydney 


Doitsu 


Doitsu 


Germany 


Arasuka 


TyyJi 


Alaska 



Exercise 2.3 



Using the written cues below, ask each member of your group which 
country he or she comes from. Then take the part of the other person and 
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make an appropriate response, again relying on the cues given. Some 
of the cues will also test your ability to read kanji and katakana. 
Remember in Japanese it is usual to use the name of the person you are 
talking to rather than the pronoun, ‘you’. For example: 

Cue: Paku Korea 

Q: Paku san wa dochira kara kimashitaka or Paku san wa dochira 

kara desu ka. 

A: (Watashi wa) Kankoku kara kimashita or (watashi wa) 

Kankoku kara desu. 

1 . [JLl J 1 1 B ^ 2. TV India 3. Han Korea 

4 .^ 5 - ^ m 5 ./tv — Ty^x 6. v — Tm 



Exercise 2.4 



A new Japanese student has joined your aerobics class. You decide to 
use the opportunity to practise your Japanese by introducing her to the 
members of your cosmopolitan group. You give the nationality of each 
member of your class and mention what other languages they speak. Use 
the following cues to guide your Japanese explanations. For example: 

Cue: Kim Korea Spanish 

Kochira wa Kimu san desu. Kimu san wa Kankokujin desu. 
Supeingo mo dekimasu. 



1. Wang 
China 
Japanese 
4. Rani 
India 
Thai 



2. Baker 
England 
French 
5. Gordon 
America 
Russian 



3. Braun 
Germany 
Chinese 



Exercise 2.5 

How would you ask someone where he or she lives? When you have 
asked the question, make an appropriate reply using the word supplied in 
brackets. For example: 

Cue: Honda (Tokyo) 

Q: Honda san wa doko ni sunde imasu ka. 

A: Tookyoo ni sunde imasu. 
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l. \hlf 

(Nagoya) 
5. Leclerc 
(Paris) 



2. S# 

(Sapporo) 

6 . ft — 

(Sydney) 



3. ^ 5 X 

(London) 

7. * # y 

(Rome) 



4. V — 
(Beijing) 
8. Kim 
(Seoul) 



Exercise 2.6 n 



Listen carefully to the tape. One of the students in your Japanese class is 
telling you where her friends come from. See if you can match all the 
names and nationalities correctly. 

Herena san wa watashi no Nihongo no kurasu no tomodachi desu. 
Sueeden kara kimashita. Erikku san mo Nihongo ga sukoshi 
dekimasu. Doitsujin desu. Piitaa san waNyuujiirandojin desu. Kimu san 
wa Souru kara kimashita. Kankokujin desu. Mearii san wa Amerikajin 
desu. Edouiina san wa Igirisu kara kimashita. Bobu san wa Oosutoraria 
kara desu. Minna watashi no Nihongo no kurasu no tomodachi desu. 
Watashi wa Nihongo ga suki desu. Kurasumeeto mo minna suki desu. 



Vocabulary 

kurasu class 

kurasumeeto classmate 
minna all, everyone 

Exercise 2.7 n 

Now, using the English prompts below, tell your new Japanese friend 
about the hobbies of the various members of your class. This time the 
prompts will be given on the tape and there will be a short pause to give 
you time to answer. A model answer for each question will be provided 
on the tape and in the key at the back of the book. Follow this example: 

Cue: Helena movies rock- music 

Helena san no shumi wa eiga to rokku desu. 

1. Michael 2. Robert 3. Anne 

surfing horse-riding music 

basketball soccer hiking 
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4. Karl 
reading 
travel 



5. Gordon 
swimming 
baseball 



6. you 
shopping 
tennis 



Exercise 2.8 n 

Listen to Dialogue 2 on the tape and see if you can answer the following 
comprehension questions. Only turn to the written text after you have made 
two or three attempts to answer the questions after listening to the tape. 

1. Where does Mr Miller live? 2. Does Mr Kim live in Korea? 

3. What language does Mr Miller 4. Does Mr Kim speak Thai? 

speak a little? 

5. What is Mr Kim’s hobby? 



Dialogue 2 C33 

During the morning tea break at the conference Mr Kim finds himself in 
a long queue waiting for coffee. To pass the time he talks to the person 
in front of him. Listen to the dialogue and answer the questions which 
follow this passage. 

Kimu: IlCmeiLTv Iptz. LfiKim'C"i~ 0 if 5 ’<£ •?> L < * 

5:9— : ttbmeJLt, 5 9 — 

ZhbZZ. if5^'£6L< 0 

Kimu: 5 9 — £A/<D:i3|I|{iif 

5 9- O— ^ to 9 799. Xt, 

Kim $Ay(9 k'hibfrib'V'tfao 
Kimu: t>fc Lfi 

WS Tai Ay'CW'J-fo 
5i9—: ■io'Vi Tai 9'# 

Kimu: DV'i, 'C$'£-B:A A) 

5: 9 — $Ayii 

5:9—: x.x .0 5 L fc ke Q 

t 9 ro X Kim $ L/D 5f shu ^9(9 ^Ay'C'9/^L 
Kimu: 7- po— tsu 'Ci“ 0 

Gorufu X"t~a 

5:9—: fotc L i> gorufu 
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Vocabulary 



jsg 

? 3 

-et s-ttA/ 

X.X. 

/■£ ke 
t Z ro 1:' 



okuni 

doko 

dochira 

dekimasen 

ee 

dake 

tokoro de 



your country (honorific) 
where 

which one, where (polite) 
can 7 speak, can 7 do 
yes 
only 

by the way . . . 
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Kazoku no hanashi 

Talking about families 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Use neutral and honorific terms for family members 

• Count people with the numeral classifiers -ri and -nin 

• Say 'this', 'that' and 'that over there' 

• Tell the time 

• Name the months of the year 

• Count from 1 to 99 

• Give and ask for telephone numbers. 

You will also acquire: 

• 15 more hiragana: <5 £r 

• 20 more kanji: — H H El 3 l A -fc A ih + % ~k f- Jz /h 

0# fnj M H 4 

• 5 more katakana: 9 9 'y A 



Dialogue 1 CE 

Mr Cooper is visiting his neighbour Mr Yamashita, who has invited him 
in for a cup of tea. After a while Mr Yamashita produces a pile of photos, 
which he proceeds to spread out on the coffee table in front of them. 

fifrUi fnJTr-r^o 

|IlT: -trii hf}(D L^LA/T?1~ 0 

|llT: fz/uC X 
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PUT: 

PUT: 

PUT: 



PUT: 

PJT: 

PUT: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 



Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Kuupaa: 

YamAshita: 

Cooper: 

YAMASHITA: 

Cooper: 

YAMASHITA: 



AtUi hht ttiiTTo 

3oA5AA/{:fc TTIA TTfeTo 

if A/ # CTo teni A A gorufu T YT» 

TTti tifUD L-Y LA/TTT 0 

AtUi fetA fctTto 

fotfi AT LA/ tT^, fcfeii itoAT 

LTV^To 

Ct vTTtto fofri C± /ctTTT 0 
A'TTTTo fohs htih't VTT© TAT 
CTo 

T $ V ' C'to 

t<AT TTT 0 

YV'A, t©T Tii fc <9 TiATo ^ A>TT to 

Sore wa nan desu ka. 

Kore wa chichi no kanreki no shashin desu. 

Kanreki? 

Rokujussai no tanjoobi desu. 

Soo desu ka. 

Kore wa chichi to haha desu. 

Otoosan wa wakai desu nee. 

Ee, genki desu. 

Tenisu to gorufu ga suki desu. 

Sore wa dare no shashin desu ka. 

Kore wa ani to ane desu. 

Ani wa dokushin desu ga, ane 
wa kekkon shite imasu. 

Nite imasu nee. 

Are wa dare (no shashin) desu ka. 

Dore desu ka. 

Aa, are wa imooto no kodomo desu. 

Kawaii desu nee. Nansai desu ka. 

Nisai desu. 

Onnanoko desu ka. 

lie, onnanoko dewa arimasen. Otokonoko desu. 

What ’s that? 

These are my father’s kanreki photos. 

Kanreki? 

It ’s the 60th birthday. 
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Cooper: 


Really? 




Yamashita: 


This one ’s my mother and father. 




Cooper: 


Your father ’s young, isn ’t he? 




Yamashita: 


Yes. He 's fit. 

He likes tennis and golf. 




Cooper: 


Whose photo is that? 




Yamashita: 


This is my elder brother and elder sister. 
My brother is a bachelor, 
but my sister is married. 


Cooper: 


They look alike, don ’t they? 

Who ’s for whose photo is) that? 




Yamashita: 


Which one? 






Oh, that’s my younger sister’s child. 


Cooper: 


Cute, isn ’t it? How old? 




Yamashita: 


Two years old. 




Cooper: 


Is it a girl? 




Yamashita: 


No, it ’s not a girl. It ’s a boy. 




Vocabulary 






sore 


that (near addressee) 


zti 


kore 


this (close to speaker) 


fed 


are 


that (over there) 


fe fe 


chichi 


father (neutral) 


dA/d# 


kanreki 


60 th birthday 


fe fe fe Aj 


shashin 


photograph 


dd $ V ' 


rokujussai 


60 years old 


fe/vfej:5d tanjoobi 


birthday 


(iti 


haha 


mother (neutral) 


fst o $ d 


otoosan 


father (honorific) 


ddd 


wakai 


young 


ifd# 


genki 


fit, well, healthy 


fed 


ani 


elder brother 


fed 


ane 


elder sister 


fe< Ld 


dokushin 


bachelor, single/ 
unmarried person 


(t -o fe d L T V ^ "d kekkon shite imasu 


(is) married 


dTdfed 


nite imasu 


looks like, resembles, 
look alike 


fed 


dare 


who? 


fed 


dore 


which one? 
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t't 5 t 


imooto 


younger sister 




kodomo 


child 




kawaii 


cute, appealing 




nansai 


how many years old? 




nisai 


two years old 




onnanoko 


girl 


%(D^- 


otokonoko 


boy 


tefafa 


nee/ne 


isn 7 it, etc. (question markers; the former 



is slightly more formal) 



Hiragana 



In this unit we meet < 


i further 15 hiragana symbols. 




3 

n 

ke 


o 

tsu 


& 

nu 


•fa. 

ne 


t> 

hi 


fu 


he 


1 2 

rs 

ho 


2 3 

if 

mu 


2 

fa 

me 


ya 


yu 


S 

ru 


£ 

ro 


O 





You have now been introduced to the 46 hiragana symbols. The full 
chart included in the Appendix (see p. 306) lists all the hiragana sylla- 
bles. The shaded rows indicate the basic symbols in the traditional order. 
Read across the page from the upper left hand comer. You can remember 
the order of the rows with the mnemonic, ‘a kana syllabary, think now 
how much you really want (to learn it)’. 
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One more rule you will need to learn is how to form a double conso- 
nant sequence with the use of the hiragana symbol for tsu o, written 
smaller to indicate that it is pronounced without its usual vowel as the 
first element of a double consonant. For example: 

tta o/c, kko o sshi o L, etc. 

The first element of-nn-, however, is Ay: 

e.g. do Ay AC A onnanohito, a woman 

Note the following combinations with the y- syllables. Here the y- sylla- 
bles are written smaller to indicate they are to combine with the preced- 
ing hiragana and are pronounced as a single syllable. We have already 
learnt the hiragana syllables sho L J; and jo IT ,-t in Unit 2. 



kya # 

gya #" -y 

sha LA 3 

ja UA 3 

cha 

nya {31 
hya IT-^ 3 

my a 

rya *9 A 3 



kyu §■ ^ 
gyu ® 

shu 

ju C ^ 

chu 'h <4> 

nyu i^> 
hyu IT^ 
myu 'H- 
ryu *9 <4> 



kyo # X 
gy° € X 
sho L J: 
jo UT 
cho X 
nyo Kl X 
hyo IT J; 
myo j: 
ryo V X 



Syllables with b and p 

The syllables beginning with b- or p- are formed from the symbols in 
the h- line, b- is made with the nigori mark and p- with a small raised 
circle, known as maru, for example: 



c± 


IT 


*5* 




(5 


IT A 3 


ITd> 


IT T 


ha 


hi 


fu 


he 


ho 


hya 


hyu 


hyo 


If 


IT 


-A* 




(S' 


IT A 3 


IT> 


IT J: 


ba 


bi 


bu 


be 


bo 


bya 


byu 


byo 




IT 


-A» 






IT A 3 


lTd> 


iTi 


pa 


Pi 


pu 


pe 


po 


pya 


py« 


pyo 



P in particular, is only rarely found in native Japanese words. You will 
normally encounter it in loan words, e.g. s 3 Y. pasu ‘a pass’, Y. — — 
siiupaa ‘a supermarket’ , when, of course, it is written in katakana. 
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Katakana 



Here are five more katakana symbols. 




ku shi i ha 



These can be combined with the eight katakana symbols you have 
learnt so far to write a large number of loan words from English and 
other languages. Remember that the katakana symbols follow the same 
spelling conventions outlined above for hiragana. 



Exercise 3.1 ro 

Look at the list of katakana words below and see if you can guess what 
each one means (we have used romaji where you have not yet learnt the 
katakana). When you have read through the list a few times, try listening 
to the tape and imitating the pronunciation of your Japanese instructor. 

1. W'y— 2. 4 9')T 3. 

4. pa .X % 5. '5 — 6. fly — • terebi 

7. 8. jOt* y 9. y 4 

10. 9 * y~ 

Now, using the words introduced above, see if you can translate the fol- 
lowing phrases into Japanese, then write them with katakana words or 
kanji joined by the particle no (D. 

11. Italian pasta 12. a camera manufacturer 

13. a Japanese colour television 14. an American lighter 
15. air-conditioner for a taxi 



Kanji 

In this unit we introduce more kanji than usual to include the numbers 
from 1 to 10, in addition to ten more basic characters. 
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1 


1 

2 


nl 

CO 


is 


■A 


ICHI 


Nl 


SAN 


SHI 


GO 


hito- 

one 


futa- 

two 


three 


yon 

four 


five 




2 

-b 


2 

/V 


■A. 


+ 


ROKU 


SHICHI 


HACHI 


KU, 


JUU 


six 


nana- 

seven 


eight 


KYUU 

nine 


ten 


2 _ 3 -, 

M 

7t7 


A 


CO 


•A 


>h 


otoko 


onna 


ko 


DAI 


SHOO 


man 


woman 


child 


oo (kii) 
large 


chii (sai) 
small 


1 

# 




#T 


PI 


A 


su (ki) 


ji 


nan, 


-GATSU 


HAN 


like 


toki 

o’clock 

hours 


nani 

what 


month 


half 



Numbers and counting 

Just as we say, ‘two bottles of milk’, ‘three planks of wood’ or ‘three 
head of cattle’, in which ‘bottles’, ‘planks’ and ‘head’ might be regarded 
as numeral classifiers appropriate to the kind of object we are counting, 
Japanese employs a number of classifiers for counting objects depending 
on their shape and size. We have included a fairly comprehensive list 
of these numeral classifiers in the Grammar Summary (see p. 302). 
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Up to 10, Japanese has two sets of numbers, one a native Japanese set and 
the other borrowed from Chinese. In this unit the kanji for the numbers 
1 to 1 0 are introduced with a few simple counters or units of measurement 
which require the pseudo-Chinese pronunciation, or the on-reading. 

Although the kanji for the numbers are used frequently with small 
numbers and in telling the time or enumerating the months of the year, 
etc., the Arabic numerals are commonly used in everyday communica- 
tion and, of course, are used exclusively for mathematics or finance. 

You will notice that the numbers 4, 7 and 9 each have two pronuncia- 
tions. Yon is often used instead of shi, which has the same pronunciation 
as the Japanese word for ‘death’. Nana often replaces shichi as this 
latter is too easily confused with 1 ichi, 4 shi and 8 hachi. The pronun- 
ciations ku- and kyuu are both common. Which one is used seems to 
be largely a matter of convention and depends on just what is being 
counted, though at times it seems either of the two pronunciations can be 
used. Ku like shi has an inauspicious meaning as it is a homophone for 
ku meaning ‘ suffering ’ . 

With the ten number kanji you can count from 1 to 99. ‘ Eleven ’ is 
juuichi { — ‘ or ‘ten-one’ , fifteen is ‘ ten-five ’ or juugo i ~1l, ‘ twenty ’ is 
‘ two-ten ’ or nijuu AA, and ‘ ninety-eight ’ is kyuujuu-hachi AAA 
or ‘ nine-ten-eight ’. ‘Forty’ is generally yonjuu rather than shijuu, 
though you will also hear this form, ‘ seventy ’ is nanajuu and ‘ ninety ’ is 
kyuujuu. 



Exercise 3.2 

Identify the following numbers. Pronounce them all in Japanese and 
write in kanji those numbers given in Arabic numerals. 

1. 6 2. 5 3. 18 

4. 27 5. 62 6. El 

7. EA3£ 8. A 9. AAA 

10. +A 

The months of the year n 

The months from January to December are formed with the ending -gatsu 
which is used for naming, but not counting, the months of the year. In 
this case April, the fourth month is pronounced shigatsu (yon is not used 
in this case) and July (the seventh month) is shichigatsu. 
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January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 




AM 


AM 


G3JJ 


AM 


AM 


ichigatsu 


nigatsu 


sangatsu 


shigatsu 


gogatsu 


rokugatsu 


July 


August 


September October 


November 


December 


AM 


AM 


AM 




-t—M 


+AM 



shichigatsu hachigatsu kugatsu juugatsu juuichigatsu juunigatsu 
Nangatsu ifiM means ‘ which month’. 

Telling the time 

The on-readings of the numerals are also used for telling the time, but 
sound changes occur when the word for minute, -fun, combines with the 
numerals other than go ‘five’. So in this unit we introduce only, -ji, 
‘o’clock’, used for counting the hours of the day, han, which means 
‘half’ and is used to indicate time half-past the hour, and -fun, which 
means ‘ minute ’ in combination with -go, ‘five’ . There is one slight ir- 
regularity in combination with -ji, when yon loses its final -n to form 
the word for 4 o’clock, yoji. 

The words for ‘ a.m .’ and ‘p.m.’ are, respectively, gozen and gogo. In 
accordance with the structure of Japanese sentences, which run from the 
general to the particular, hours come before minutes. Here are some 
examples of how you tell the time in Japanese. Notice the question word 
nan in nanji desu ka, ‘ What time is it?’ 




Telephone numbers 

The numbers introduced in this unit are also used for telephone numbers, 
serial numbers, account numbers and so on. Zero is either rei or the 
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English word zero. Sometimes a telephone number can be broken up 
into smaller components, such as its area code etc., with the addition of 
the particle no. When giving a telephone number Japanese usually 
lengthen the short vowels in ni (‘two’) and go (‘ five ’) to give nfi and goo 
respectively. Here are some examples of telephone numbers, bank 
account numbers and computer passwords. 

1. HE*— (D “-bO A 2. -b-bOr 3. £HOA 

San yon roku ichi no San goo kyuu yon (no) San mi 

mi nana zero hachi nana nana zero mi zero hachi 



Exercise 3.3 

Practise pronouncing these times, telephone numbers and account codes 
after the instructor. Write down the first five examples from dictation. 
The answers are given in the key at the end of the book (p. 262). 

6.£0A-©btOA 7.£IbE -b-bO- 8, H-OA 

9. 26-3465-8791 10. (03) 9786-3342 



Age 

One way to express age in Japanese is by adding the ending -sai to the 
on-readings of the numbers. Japanese generally feel no compunction 
about asking you how old you are regardless of your sex. Although the 
old Confucian values are breaking down in modem Japan, it is still true 
that older people are afforded a good deal more respect and considera- 
tion than they are generally in most western societies. The point of ask- 
ing your age is often to determine whether you are older or younger 
than the questioner, thereby establishing the degree of respect and def- 
erence you should be given. In addition to the expression, nansai desu 
ka, introduced in this unit, you may also hear, oikutsu desu ka, which 
means the same thing, but is more polite. Notice the sound changes 
which occur when -sai follows the numerals 1 , 8 and 10 , issai "one year 
old hassai ‘ eight years old ’ and jussai "ten years old ’. Of course, 
these affect all the numbers which end in 1, 8 or 10, e.g. nanajussai, 
"70 years old’. 
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Family members 

Japanese generally has two terms, an honorific term and a neutral term, for 
each family member. The honorific term is used for referring to or address- 
ing people outside your own family circle or for addressing senior members 
of your own family. The neutral term is used when you are talking to others 
about members of your family. Here is a family tree with the honorific 
terms of reference or address written in bold with the neutral terms given in 
parentheses beneath. When addressing your younger brother or sister the 
given name is used, but when referring to someone else’s younger brother 
or sister it is usual to attach the polite address form san, e.g. imooto san 
‘(your) younger sister ’, otooto san ‘(your) younger brother’ . Notice that 
there is no general term for brother or sister in Japanese. You have to indi- 
cate whether you are dealing with an older or a younger sibling. The term 




so bo 

(obaasan) 



sofu 

(ojiisan)) 





oba 

(obasan) 




chichi 

(otoosan) 



haha 

(okaasan) 




oji 

(ojiisan) 




imooto otooto watashi ani ane 

(o-niisan) (o-neesan) 
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kyoodai means ‘ brothers and sisters'. In Japanese you usually include 
yourself when counting kyoodai, e.g. uchi wa yonin kyoodai desu 'there 
are four children in our family' or 'I have three brothers and sisters'. 

In Japanese you refer to your own wife as kanai, but to someone 
else’s wife as okusan. Similarly, ‘my husband' is shujin, but ‘ your hus- 
band' or ‘her husband' is goshujin with the honorific prefix, go-, 
attached. You refer to your own children as kodomo, but other people’s 
children as okosan. 

Exercise 3.4 

Respond to the questions on the tape using the cues given below and the 
appropriate term for the family relationship. For example: 

Q: Ojisan wa oikutsu desu ka. (35) 

A: Oji wa sanjuugosai desu. 

1. Otoosan wa nansai 2. Oneesan wa nansai 
desu ka. (65) desu ka. (29) 

3. Okaasan wa oikutsu 4. Oniisan wa nansai 
desu ka. (48) desu ka. (32) 

The following are not recorded on the tape. Check your responses in the 
Key to the Exercises on p. 262. 

5. Otooto san wa nansai 6. Ojiisan wa oikutsu 
desu ka. (23) desu ka. (92) 

7. Obaasan wa oikutsu 8. Imooto san wa nansai 
desu ka. (87) desu ka. (17) 

This and that 

Japanese distinguishes three degrees of distance from the speaker. Kore 
‘this’ is used pretty much as ‘this’ is in English, referring to objects or 
persons close to the speaker. Something in the middle distance or close 
to or associated with the listener, or addressee, is sore, ‘that' (by you). 
Are, ‘ that over there ’ or ‘that by him ’ is used to refer to objects away 
from both the speaker and the addressee and is often associated with 
a third person. For example: 

Q: Sore wa nan desu ka. What’s that ? 

A: Kore wa chichi no shashin desu. This is a photo of my father. 
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Q: Are wa nan desu ka. What’s that (over there)? 

A: Are wa Nihongo no hon desu. That’s a Japanese book. 

Dialogue 2 Cd 

You ask Mr Tanaka about his family and tell him about yours. It’s reas- 
suring to learn that a Japanese businessman is as concerned about his 
family as he is about his work. There is a transcription of this dialogue 
in the Key to Exercises. 

A 5 A: PBA£A, AA^Att fnJA 
AA< ft? 

A 5 A: 5 'ibfcAA'C-fo A©^AA£ J^©AA^A©£lA 

rt saai 

pa $ A©±© A f - £ Afi if h b aa A 0 

HA: ±f±Ac©A-AAo AAA©H©AtdA 

AHVAto T© A 

a 5; a : 5 A©A AA£©AAo ±©J§©A{i/J'/5 s < -a: 
©A A, a A ©A© A A S A <£ 5 AAAAAo 
HA: AthCAfcs A<£AA A©AA A©AAL© A 

L J: 9 fco 

A 5 a : A 5 t'A AALA A^AAAAo 

Smith: How many children are in your family, Mr Tanaka? 

Tanaka: We have three children, two boys and a girl. What about you? 

Smith: We also have three children, two girls and a boy. The eldest 

is a boy. The youngest and the middle are girls. What’s your 
eldest, Mr Tanaka? 

Tanaka: The eldest is a girl. She is a university student. The middle boy 

is in high school. The youngest is still in junior high school. 

Smith: Our children are still small. The eldest boy is in primary 

school. The two girls are still in kindergarten. 

Tanaka: Then, your wife must be very busy every day. 

Smith: Yes. It’s tough on me too! 

Vocabulary 

l ' Pj o L V ' irasshaimasu to be, to have (honorific verb, cannot 
A A be used to refer to oneself or one’s 

own family) 
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A 


ko 


child, son (sometimes daughter) 


do A c? A 


okosan 


child, your child (honorific expres- 
sion, not used to refer to one’s own 
children) 


SAA 


mannaka 


middle 


AA 5 < 


daigaku 


university 


A^'AV' 1 


daigakusei 


university student 




kookoo 


high school (short for kootoo- 
gakkoo) 




kookoosei 


high school student 


AA^o r 5 


chuugakusei 


junior high school student (literally, 
‘middle school student’) 


A $ v ' 


chiisai 


small, little (young, of children) 


AA 5 < iLV ' 


shoogakusei 


primary school pupil 


<k 5 AAA 


yoochfen 


kindergarten 


do <C $ A 


okusan 


(your) wife (honorific) 




mainichi 


everyday 


dsv^AA 5 Lie 


oisogashii 


busy (honorific) 


do A < 


otaku 


your house; you 


A 


yo 


I’m telling you!, you know, etc. 



(emphatic or assertive particle) 



Exercise 3.5 

Listen to this passage on the tape, check the new vocabulary listed below 
and then answer the questions. 

Harry Clark is having a chat with his university classmate, Kazuo Honda 
about their respective families. Coming from a small family himself, Harry 
Clark is surprised to hear how large Honda san’s family is. You will find a 
romanised version of this passage in the Key to the Exercises (p. 263). 

J§: 5A©AA< fi AAi A(3:\ hhb C±tA 

<h Ai AA, 

\r'bobb iobob^ AdxA AA Itt. 

3?AA'C AAAIa 

AAtt A "CL rtiifi 

foALfc *9 ± 21 5 AA'* LA<A> 

L^VAtto 
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/'V — • ? 7*-?: 

H: 



y — . y? -7 — ^ . 



tft^'ViTo 

V'tHfi y -frv^'ei - ,, 
toby bit L j: y ■tirV''T?i“ 0 
wfc5Afc doA5Afc ^.po— 
£Pt'Cl© 
fc< £A, 'C'ftao 

x.x.o ^7 — rA^AHA t i 5fi’l/'^ 
I'l'i, V^ii-A/ 0 t>i <9 



Vocabulary 





Kazuo 


a common boy ’s name 
(note irregular readings 
of kanji in names) 




sore ni 


and, in addition 




zenbu de 


altogether, in total 


-c 


de 


is ... and is ... and (linking 
clauses, cf. to 
between nouns) 


<9 J: 21 y 


ryokoo-gaisha 


travel company 


ft< 


takusan 


many, a lot 


t z. y fc v ' 


kyoodai 


brothers and sisters, 
siblings 


— Aof, t fi Do; 


hitorikko 


only child 




shufu 


homemaker 



Questions 

1. How many in Kazuo Honda’s family? 

2. How many children in Harry Clark’s family? 

3. What does Mr Honda’s younger brother like doing? 

4. What is his father’s job? 

5. Where does his elder brother work? 

6. What does his elder sister enjoy doing? 

7. What work does his mother do? 

8. What kind of school does his younger brother attend? 
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Exercise 3.6 



Imagine you are Kazuo Honda answering Harry Clark’s questions about 
the hobbies and pastimes of the various members of his family. Frame 
your answers using the English cues provided. For example: 



Q: Ojlisan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

Cue: golf 

A: Sofu no shumi wa gorufu desu. 



1 . Obaasan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

2. Otoosan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

3. Okaasan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

4. Oniisan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 



travel (ryokoo) 
kendo (kendoo, Japanese 
fencing) 
tennis 
soccer 



The following are not recorded on the cassette tape. Check your answers 
with the Key to the Exercises (p. 263). 



5. Otooto san no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

6. Oneesan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

7. Ojiisan no shumi wa nan desu ka. 

8. Imooto san no shumi wa nan desu ka. 



surfing (saafln) 
shopping 
reading books 
basketball 



Exercise 3.7 

Harry Clark decides to investigate the business hours of the shops and 
businesses he will be using during his stay in Japan. How would he ask 
the business hours of the following places and what answer would he 
expect to receive? Use the cues below to generate the questions and 
provide the answers. For example: 



Cue: post-office (yuublnkyoku), 10:00 a.m., 5:30 p.m. 

Q: Yuublnkyoku wa nanji kara nanji made desu ka. 

A: (Yuublnkyoku wa) gozen juuji kara gogo goji-han 

made desu. 
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1. Bank, 10:00 a. m., 4:30 p.m. 

2. Shops, 10:30 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 

3. Supermarket, 7:00 a.m., 8:00 p.m. 

4. Department store, 10:30 a.m., 9:00 p.m. 

5. Convenience store, 6:00 a.m., 1 1:30 p.m. 

You will need some more vocabulary items to complete this exercise. 

Vocabulary 

5 

+ 5 TMy# J: < 

re yt to 7 n 

A— 

^ii- 

de A' — to 
konbini 

if 



Exercise 3.8 

Ask what month someone’s birthday falls in, then answer the question 
using the cues given below. For example: 

Cue: [il EH ^ HU A] 

Q: ELiB^Ay© AAy C J: 5 fs ]+ +'-+ 

A: OiiH^AyCD It A/C J; 5 Wi) +22J3 AlY 

1. t3b 5 £Ay, 

2. lBJH + Ay+V\ AJ! 

3. V^hj(D $3<£Ay, +i! 

(in answering pretend you are Harry Clark) 

4. do+c? Ay, AAI 

5. dofi'fo^A/, Aid 



ginkoo 

yuublnkyoku 

resutoran 

suupaa 

mise 

depaato 

konbini 

kara 

made 

nanji kara nanji made 



bank 

post office 
restaurant 
supermarket 
shop, shops 
department store 
convenience store 
from 

until, to, up to 
from what time until 
what time? 




4 

Kaimono 

Shopping 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Ask how much things are 

• Describe things 

• Say where things are located 

• Use the demonstrative adjectives 

• Make simple requests 

• Count the storeys in a building 

• Use larger numbers. 

You will also acquire: 

• lOmorekanji 

• 10 more katakana 7 n 'y t 7 ^ 



Dialogue 1 CT3 

Browsing in one of Tokyo ’s famous department stores you overhear this 
conversation at a specialist counter selling scarves. You recognise 
Mr Yamada, whom you met in Unit 1. He is talking to a young woman 
behind the sales counter. 



iJjH: — 7X°1rte 0 

TA/V''A/: fo-fbLV^ 

OiH: V'< 

x/o\'/o-. — jm x-fo 

|ij P3: fov 
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X AyV ''A/: 

pLlH: — 7X'-i"ft\ 

X AyV ''A/: ^©/h£l^-ef- 0 
pLlH: V'6^ ^J:oir 0 

bi>fc'h(D tz. h C J; 5 X$(D y° reze V to X"f~ 0 

T^V'^: dof'< o^f^Y 

ill ffl : — + $ V ' xir a 

X AyV ''A/: Ttt — 7f± \,'frtfX"tf)\ 

iots.fzAjl'i. •?T9iWi^ <fc*9 skiT/Vo 
|JLl H: V'< i bX'irfra 

”CA/V'A/: A FI TrtY 

AAA *r*i£T£l\i 

AAA ''A: S *9 £ L7t 0 



Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 

Yamada: 

Ten’in: 



Kirei na sukaafu desu ne. 

Ee, mezurashii iro desu. 

Ikura desu ka. 

Ichiman’en desu. li mono desu yo. 

Moo sukoshi yasui no wa arimasen ka. 
Hai, gozaimasu. 

Sono sukaafu wa ikaga desu ka. 

Dono sukaafu desu ka. 

Sono chiisai no desu. 

Iro ga chotto . . . 

Tomodachi no tanjoobi no purezento desu. 
Otomodachi wa oikutsu desu ka. 

Nijussai desu. 

Dewa, ano sukaafu wa ikaga desu ka. 
Onedan wa soo takaku arimasen. 

Ikura desu ka. 

Hassen’en desu. 

Dewa, sore o kudasai. 

Kashikomarimashita . 



Yamada: It’s a beautiful scarf isn ’t it? 

Shop assistant: Yes. It ’s an unusual colour. 

Yamada: How much is it? 

Shop assistant: It ’s ten thousand yen. It ’s a good one! 

Yamada: Don ’t you have any a bit cheaper? 
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Shop assistant: 


Yes, we do, Sir. 

How about that scarf there? 


Yamada: 


Which scarf? 


Shop assistant: 


That small one. 


Yamada: 


The colour is a bit . . . 

It ’s a birthday present for a friend. 


Shop assistant: 


How old is your friend? 


Yamada: 


She ’s twenty. 


Shop assistant: 


Well, what about that scarf over there? It ’s not so 
expensive. 


Yamada: 


How much is it? 


Shop assistant: 


It ’s eight thousand yen. 


Yamada: 


Give me that one, then. 


Shop assistant: 


Certainly, Sir. 



Vocabulary 

Tsfi'—y 


sukaafu 


scarf 


V ' <1 b 


lkura 


how much? 


-jm 


iehiman’en 


ten thousand yen 




mono 


thing 


b oiry L 


moo sukoshi 


a little more . . ., 


ih V S iir A/ $ * 


arimasen ka 


a little — er 
don ’t you have, 




gozaimasu 


aren ’t there 
any . . . 

there is, there are; 




iro 


we have (formal) 
colour 


b> i. o t 


chotto . . . 


a little, a bit..., 


y° reze V to 


purezento 


not really to my 
liking 
present 


lOftfo (jofefd'Ay) 


nedan 


price 


... SrTc? VV< (...o) kudasai 


please give me . . . 


L tz. 


kashikomarimashita 


certainly, 


rWj V N 


takai 


Sir/Madam 
high, expensive 


fo-it 2 b Is v N 


mezuiashii 


rare, unusual 




u, yoi 


good 
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ttU' (ft) 



kirei (na) 

yasui 

ikaga 



beautiful 
cheap 
how much? 



Adjectives 

In Japanese, adjectives and other descriptive words and phrases always 
precede the noun they describe. We have already seen how a noun 
followed by no can be used to describe another noun (Tokyo no hoteru 
‘ hotels in Tokyo ' or ‘ Tokyo hotels’ , watashi no tomodachi 'my friend'). 

Japanese has two types of adjective: ‘true adjectives’ and ‘na 
adjectives’ or ‘DESCRIPTIVE NOUNS’. A list showing examples of both 
types can be found below. 



true adjectives 
takai expensive 
yasui cheap 
wakai young 
sugoi great 
ookii big 
chiisai small 



na adjectives 

kirei na pretty, beautiful 

hade na gaudy 

genki na fit, healthy 

suki unfavourite (like) 

ookii na big 

chiisa na small 



True adjectives always end in a vowel followed by the suffixes -i, that 
is, -ai, -ii, -ui, or -oi (but not -ei) and behave in many respects like 
verbs. They directly precede the noun they describe. For example: 

takai hon an expensive book chiisai kodomo a small child 

Na adjectives, on the other hand, can be thought of as nouns which 
require na to link them to the noun they describe. For example: 

shizuka na kawa a quiet river hade na sukaafu a gaudy scarf 

Both true adjectives and na adjectives can be used before desu, e.g. sono 
hon wa takai desu ‘ that book is expensive', ano kodomo wa chiisai desu 
‘that child is small', kono sukaafu wa kirei desu ‘ this scarf is beautiful' . 
Note that in the latter case there is no na between the na adjective 
and desu. In Unit 3 we met the vocabulary items, wakai ‘young' and 
genki ‘fit, healthy' . We can see now that these are a true adjective and 
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a descriptive noun, respectively, e.g. wakai onnanoko ‘a young girl’ 
and genki na kodomo ‘a healthy child’ . Suki, which we met in the 
expression, gorufu ga suki desu ’(I) like golf ’ , is also a descriptive noun, 
e.g. watashi no suki na hon ‘ my favourite book ’ or ‘a book I like’ . 

In negative sentences, true adjectives appear in an adverbial form, also 
called the -ku form, e.g. kono sukaafu wa takaku arimascn ‘ this scarf 
is not expensive’ . To make the adverbial form of any true adjective simply 
change the final -i of the dictionary form, so-called because this is how 
adjectives are listed in dictionaries, to -ku. Note too, that the position 
of the high-pitched syllable of an accented adjective shifts to the left 
in the adverbial form, e.g. takai desu ‘ it is expensive ’, but takaku 
arimasen 'it is not expensive’ . Actually, there are two possible negative 
forms of true adjectives: either -ku arimasen as we have just seen, or the 
more colloquial -ku nai desu as in kono sukaafu wa takaku nai desu 
’this scarf is not expensive ’. Descriptive nouns do not undergo any 
change when they appear in negative sentences. The negation is simply 
indicated by putting the copula, desu, into one of the two possible nega- 
tive forms, dewa (or ja) arimasen or dewa (or ja) nai desu, e.g. ano 
sukaafu wa kirei ja arimasen, ano sukaafu wa kirei ja nai desu 'that 
scarf is not beautiful’ . A small number of adjectives occur as both true 
adjectives and as descriptive nouns, e.g. ookii hoteru and ooki na hoteru 
both mean ‘a big hotel’ , while ‘ a small child ’ could be either chiisa na 
kodomo or chiisai kodomo. Here too, note the difference in the pitch 
accent of the alternate forms and the fact that the shortened forms never 
occur before desu. 

The true adjective yoi ‘ good ’ is usually used in its more colloquial pro- 
nunciation ii ‘ good ’, but it should be noted that in the adverbial form only 
the full form, yoku, is used, e.g. sore wa yoku arimasen ‘that is not good’ . 



Exercise 4.1 

Give the negative equivalents of the following sentences. Take care to 
distinguish true adjectives, descriptive nouns and the copula. Make 
sure you know the meaning of each sentence as you work through the 
exercise. Follow the example below. 

Cue: Chichi wa wakai desu. 

My father is young. 

A: Chichi wa wakaku arimasen or ... wakaku nai desu. 
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1 . Kono hon wa takai desu. 

2. Ano sukaafu wa kirei desu. 

3. Kono mono wa ii desu. 

4. Sono hon wa watashi no desu. 

5. Haha wa genki desu. 

6. Kono iro wa mezurashii desu. 

7. Gorufu wa suki desu. 

8. Ano kamera wa yasui desu. 

9. Rii san wa Chuugokujin desu. 

10. Otooto no shumi wa karaoke desu. 



This and that revisited 

In Unit 3 we met the demonstrative pronouns, kore ‘this’, sore ‘that', 
are ‘ that over there ' and dore ‘which?' . In Japanese these pronouns can 
only occur before a particle or directly before the copula, desu. If we 
want to say ‘this book’ or ‘that building over there’ we have to use one 
of the demonstrative adjectives, kono, sono, ano or dono. For example: 
Kono hon wa ikaga desu ka. ‘How about this book?' 



The one 



The particle no CD which we met as a possessive marker or as a particle 
linking nouns in Unit 1 is used after an adjective in the sense of ‘the... 
one', e.g. takai no ‘the expensive one'. Consider the following sentences: 



Moo sukoshi yasui no wa 
arimasen ka. 

Ookii no wa yasui desu. 
Chiisai no wa takai desu. 



Note, with descriptive nouns, na 
For example: 

Suki na no wa kono hon desu. 



Don ’tyou have a slightly 
cheaper one? 

The large one is cheap. The small 
one is expensive. (Perhaps the 
discussion here is about mobile 
phones keitai-denwa.) 

must be used before no is added. 



The one (I) like is this book. 
This book is the one (I) like. 
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This construction is particularly useful for shopping, as we will see in 
Dialogue 2. 


Dialogue 2 d 


Peter decides to test out his Japanese buying a pair of jeans in one of the 
department stores over Shinjuku station. 




£ o A; o 


X A/lD/u 








X A/ ID A; 


fe do V ^ L'SV ''©;)=> db 0 


X—f — 


fodo©©£- 3tft-CT&V\> 


T/l/ID/u 


Ejfzo btmrf vfHt\'X\ bxf^x'f(nx-tf 0 


X—f — 


0 h V 


X A/lD/u 


iiv\ r'£VS-f 0 bhbXXo 


X—f — 


hhs 

P^iT©© &:}3©©&T£V\, 


Piitaa: 


Chotto sumimasen. 


Ten ’in: 


Hai nanika. 


Piitaa: 


Jiinzu o kaitain’ desu ga . . . 


Ten ’in: 


Aoi no to shiroi no ga arimasu. 


Piitaa: 


Aoi no o misete kudasai. 


Ten ’in: 


Doozo. Kore wa Amerikasei desu. 
Totemo ii mono desu yo. 


Piitaa: 


Nihonsei no mo arimasu ka. 


Ten ’in: 


Hai, gozaimasu. Kochira desu. 


Piitaa: 


Aa, sore wa nakanaka ii desu. 
Nihonsei no aoi no o kudasai. 


Peter: 


Ah, excuse me? 


Shop ASSISTANT: Yes, Is there something (I can help you with)? 


Peter: 


1 ’d like to buy some jeans. . . 


Shop ASSISTANT: We have blue (ones) and white (ones). 


Peter: 


Please show me the blue ones. 


Shop ASSISTANT: Here you are. These are made in America. They are 




very good ones. 


Peter: 


Do you also have Japanese ones? 
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Shop assistant: Yes, we have. They ’re over here. 

Peter: Ah. those are really good. 

Give me the blue Japanese ones, please. 



Vocabulary 



hi oi' 

WCT&V' 

-til' 

txb 

'J—'yX 



nanika 

kaitai desu ga... 

aoi 

shirdi 

misete kudasai 

-sei 

totemo 

nakanaka 

junzii 



something 

1 would like to buy, but. . . 

blue 

white 

please show me 
made in.. ., -made 
very 

very, really, extremely 
jeans 



Exercise 4.2 n 

Imagine you are in an elegant department store, depaato, in Tokyo’s 
upmarket Ginza district. Using the words you have learnt and the addi- 
tional vocabulary given below ask the shop assistant to show you the 
items given in the cues. For example: 

Cue: Those black boots over there. 

A: Ano kuroi buutsu o misete kudasai. 

You will find extra vocabulary listed underneath this exercise. 

1 . that yellow tie over there 

2. the navy suit 

3 . that red skirt over there 

4. the green hat 

5. those brown trousers 

6. that blue shirt over there 

7. the grey suit 

8. the white jeans 

9. that beautiful scarf 

10. a slightly cheaper one. 
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Vocabulary 




Colours 






These are true adjectives: 




< 6X 


kuroi 


black 




akai 


red 


§ W6W 


kiiroi 


yellow 


These are nouns. 


They must be linked to the noun they describe with the 


particle, no. 








chairo 


brown (literally, ‘tea colour’) 


[if ''V N 


haiiro 


grey (literally, ‘ash colour’) 


Z-ifV 


mldori 


green 


AAv 


kon 


navy blue 


Items of clothing 






sebiro 


(man’s) suit 


x— x 


suutsu 


suit (man’s or woman’s) 


X bo X 


zubdn 


trousers, pants 


d^X' bo X 


hanzubon 


shorts 


X ft ' to 


sukaato 


skirt 


•77 y — 


mafuraa 


muffler, woollen scarf 


y'—y 


biiutsu 


boots 


ne y y A 


nekutai 


tie 


wa A 'y ya 'X 


waishatsu 


shirt 


(S' 5 L 


booshi 


hat 



To be or not to be 

In English we use the same verb, the verb ‘to be’, to express equivalence, 
e.g. ‘John is a student’ and location, ‘John is in the kitchen’. Japanese, 
however, makes a distinction between these two categories. We have 
already met desu, which is assigned its own category, the copula, because 
it behaves rather differently from other Japanese verbs. Desu, like the 
equals sign in an equation, shows that the two noun phrases in the 
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sentence are equivalent, e.g. kore wa hon desu "this is a book’. Taroo 
san wa gakusei desu ‘ Taro is a student If we want to say where 
something is we generally use either arimasu or imasu. For the most 
part, arimasu is used to indicate the location of inanimate objects and 
imasu is used of people and animals. Note that the particle ni is used to 
indicate location as we would use the preposition ‘in’ in English. You 
have already seen the negative form of arimasu, arimasen, as it also 
occurs in the negative form of desu, dewa (or ja) arimasen. The negative 
form of imasu is imasen. The examples below show arimasu and imasu 
in context. 

Keitai-denwa wa rokkai no Mobile phones are in the electronic 

denkaseihin-uriba ni arimasu. products counter on the sixth floor. 
Tanaka san wa kaigishitsu Mr Tanaka is in the conference 

ni imasu. room. 

We have seen that desu can also be used in certain expressions to indi- 
cate location, e.g. Chuuoo-yuubinkyoku wa doko desu ka ‘ Where is the 
central post officeT This common usage does not contradict the asser- 
tion that desu behaves as a copula showing the equivalence of two noun 
phrases in a sentence. A more literal translation of this sentence might 
be, ‘As for the central post office, what place is it ?’ The function of desu 
after adjectives and descriptive nouns, however, is more to indicate 
politeness than to indicate equivalence. 

Yamanaka san wa gorufu ga Mr Yamanaka loves golf. 

daisuki desu. 

Kono iro wa mezurashii desu. This colour is unusual. 

When arimasu is used, as it frequently is, in the sense of ‘to have’, it can 
also be used when the object is a person. In this case the object is marked 
with the particle, ga. More will be said about subjects and objects in 
Japanese in a later unit. 

Tanaka san wa Kankokujin no Mr Tanaka has Korean friends. 

tomodachi ga arimasu. 

Sannin no kodomo ga arimasu or I have three children. 

kodomo ga sannin arimasu. 

If you compare the two versions in the last example you will notice 
that a numeral and the appropriate classifier can come before the 
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noun to which it refers, in which case it is linked to the noun by the 
particle, no. Or the number expression can follow both the noun and its 
particle. The latter of these two constructions seems to be the more 
common. 



Dialogue 3 m 

At the department store 



-?VT: hX'ot fo 9 LSt„ 

TA/V^: fftf'C L J: 5 

-?VT: < o 5 D fifd: 

TAA'A,: -S-L/L© <o(i — h'OXX o 
•7!J7: LA/ L© < o[4? 

TALA: “ 0 

^!J7: h'Oifibo r'£VSL fc a 

Xh/\'hr. if 5 %z L't<ho< l 9o 



MAria: Chotto oukagai shimasu. 

Ten’in: Hai, nan deshoo ka. 

MAria: Kutsu-uriba wa nangai ni arimasu ka. 

Ten’in: Fujin no kutsu wa sangai ni arimasu. 

MAria: Shinshi no kutsu wa? 

Ten’in: Sangai desu. 

MAria: Arigatoo gozaimasu. 

Ten’in: Doozo goyukkuri. 



Maria: 

Shop assistant: 
Maria: 

Shop assistant: 
Maria: 

Shop assistant: 
Maria: 

Shop assistant: 



I wonder if you could tell me.. . 

Yes. What would you like to know? 

What floor is the shoe department? 

Ladies ’ shoes are on the second floor (first floor). 
What about gentlemen ’s shoes? 

They’re the third floor (second floor). 

Thank you. 

Please take your time. 



Note that Japanese designates floor numbers in the same way as 
American English, i.e. ground floor = ‘first floor’, etc. 
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Vocabulary 






do 5 LSI - 


oukagai 


I wonder if you can help me 




shimasu 


(literally, ‘I’d just like to ask’) 


fsj'CL x 5 fa 


nan deshoo ka 


what is it, I wonder (polite) 


f 9 fi 


uriba 


department, counter 


< o 5 *9 it 


kutsu-uriba 


shoe counter 


fa\/ ' 


kai 


floor, storey (classifier) 




nankai, nangai 


which floor 


< o 


kutsu 


shoes 


LfaL 


shinshi 


gentleman 


U. Av 


fujin 


lady 


Z' I4 1 o < <0 


goyukkuri 


at leisure, taking time 



(honorific) 



Numeral classifier 

In this unit we meet the numeral classifier kai, which is used for counting 
floors or storeys in a building. Note the sound changes which occur when 
it combines with 1, 3, 6, 8 and 10. Remember, Japanese count floors start- 
ing from 1 at ground-floor level. ‘ Which floor?’ is either nankai or nangai. 



1 st floor 


2 nd floor 


3 rd floor 


4 th floor 


5 th floor 


ikkai 


nikai 


sangai 


yonkai 


gokai 


6 th floor 


7 th floor 


8 th floor 


9 th floor 


10 th floor 


rokkai 


nanakai 


hakkai 


kyuukai 


jukkai 



Exercise 4.3 

You ask the well-groomed young woman sitting at the first-floor infor- 
mation desk, annaijo, at Mitsukoshi department store, if she can direct 
you to various departments in the store. Using the cues (and vocabulary 
given below the exercise) ask her on which floor each sales counter is 
located, then repeat the answer to confirm that you have understood 
correctly. For example: 

Cue: men’s clothing, third floor 

Q: Shinshiyoofuku-uriba wa nangai ni arimasu ka. 

A: Wakarimashita. Sangai desu ne. 
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1 . electronic goods department, fifth floor 

2. camera department, sixth floor 

3. watch department, fourth floor 

4. furniture department, seventh floor 

5. sporting goods department, third floor 

6. computer department, fifth floor 

7. women’s shoes, second floor 

8. food hall, first-floor basement 

9. parking, second-floor basement 

10. plant nursery, roof 



Vocabulary 

"C h fi* it V ' T> h 5 
V ti 

5 b-^ bib 

bi< <9 i bt>^ 
Li.< l 0£9U/v 
5 *9 

£ 5*b< 

bA,b 

-b b Av 

t bb 

< O 

J3< bi 5 

*9 (3' 



electronic goods 
electronic goods 
count er/department 
underground, 
basement 
first-floor 
basement 

parking (station/ floor 
etc.) 
food 
food hall 

computer 

clothes 

gentleman 

lady 

furniture 
watch, clock 
shoes 
roof 

plant nursery 



denka-seihin 

denkaseihin-uriba 

chika 

chika-ikkai 

chuushajoo 

shokuryoohin 

shokuryoohin- 

liriba 

konpyuuta 

yoofuku 

shinshi 

fujin 

kagu 

tokei 

kutsii 

okujoo 

ueki-uriba 



Bigger numbers 

In Unit 3 we met the numbers from 1 to 99. Now we introduce the num- 
bers from 100 to 100 million. Because the yen is a very small unit of 
currency you will soon become accustomed to using large numbers in 




Japanese. The Japanese have a separate term for ten thousand which can 
make counting a little complicated for English speakers. Note the sound 
changes which occur in combination with other numbers. 
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100 


200 


300 


400 


500 


600 


700 


800 


900 


?00 


a 


as 


as 


H5 


IS 


TVS’ 


-bH 


AS 


AS 


fSH 


hyaku 


nihyaku 


sanbyaku yonhyaku gohyaku roppyaku nanahyaku happyaku 


kyuuhyaku 


nanbyaku 


1,000 


2,000 


3,000 


4,000 


5,000 


6,000 


7,000 


8,000 


9,000 


7000 


T 


AT 






3l=F 


AT 


tf 


AT 


AT 


IS T 


sen 


ni sen 


sanzen 


yonsen 


gosen 


rokusen 


nanasen 


hassen 


kyuusen 


nanzen 


10,000 


20,000 


30,000 


40,000 


50,000 


60,000 


70,000 


80,000 


90,000 


70000 


-75 


~75 


=75 


IZ92} 


5 .75 


-7SJ5 


5175 


A 75 


7l75 


i«!75 


ichiman 


niman 


sanman 


yonman 


goman 


rokuman 


nanaman 


hachiman 


kyuuman 


nanman 



Remember when pronouncing these numbers that n at the end of a sylla- 
ble (i.e. hiragana hS), is pronounced m before p, b or m. ‘ One thou- 
sand’’ is either sen T\ or issen — T\ but you do not get the choice with 
‘one hundred’ and ‘ten thousand’. The former never has a ‘one’ in front 
of it and the latter always does. 

Numbers over ten thousand require a little extra practice. Notice that 
Japanese does not have a separate term for a million, preferring to say, 
‘a hundred ten thousands’ instead. If you remember that ‘ one million ’ is 
hyakuman [T7j , you should not have too much difficulty. Consider, for 
example, the following: 

JlJj goman 50,000 Tl+TJ gojuuman 500,000 

3£U 7j gohyakuman 5,000,000 TlHTJ gosenman 50,000,000 



Although you have learnt the kanji for the numbers, remember that the 
Arabic numerals we use in English are usually used in Japan too. Even 
when kanji are used, as, for example, for price labels or for numbering 
the pages in a book, large numbers are frequently written with just the 
basic kanji from 1 to 9 with the addition of the sign for zero, 0, e.g. 
instead of HU 3£~hR (¥350) written out in full, you might simply see, 
0 R. 




HYAKU 

(-BYAKU, 

-PYAKU) 

hundred 



i 




SEN 

(-ZEN) 

thousand 



U 

MAN 

ten 

thousand 




EN 

yen 



i 




KOO 
taka (i) 

high, tall 
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e 




yasu (i) 

cheap 



GAKU 

learning 



KOO 

school 



SEN 

saki 

ahead 

future 



SEI 

student; life 



Exercise 4.4 

Here are some words and phrases we have met before, but this time 
written in kanji. See if you can give the pronunciations and meanings 
of the following. You will need to refer to this unit’s new kanji given 
below. 

l./J'W 2. jSS& 3.^®A 4.M #®AA 5. 



Exercise 4.5 ro 

See if you can follow this passage. First try to read it without listening to 
the cassette tape. Then listen to the tape without looking at the text to see 
if you can understand the gist of the passage. Finally, follow the text as it is 
being read on the tape. First just listen, then try reading along with the 
native speaker, trying to imitate the Japanese intonation and grouping of 
syllables. 



BBtAt ill At Adi bbtih AlA —A it BAA 
it At AAAV'AAo 

B A £ Aii ^ V ® B AAA^wAA'Cit 
BAtA® r'tifAii BA® txry© ^y Lx/whx 
5 AAo BBtAt BAtAt A®t®^ A£FtAlt 
t AAA ACtAfoyAit ifj®A-Bt 

&!)Sto tijli BAtAft A— A A 
iTt®® A— AAAo A AH T® t® A'Ao 
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Katakana 

Now you have learnt all the hiragana syllables, you can concentrate 
your efforts into building up your store of katakana. We learn ten new 
katakana symbols in this unit. 



y y 

fu ko 

yu ma 



Exercise 4.6 

See if you can match the new katakana words with the appropriate illus- 
trations on this and the next page. Some of the words might be a little 
difficult to guess. The Japanese word for ‘bread’, for example, is bor- 
rowed from the Portuguese. If in doubt, check with the key on p. 266. 
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a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 






75 • 7 — 7 1 
77 - 



f. ^7 5 

g. x3— 

h. 77!)* 



i. 

i- 

k. 

l. 



V 

7— 9 — 

v-r 7 



m. /■< j/a 

n. — 5 ^-?9 — 

o. 7'— 7 





t. =i 7 tf a. — 7 



5 ^010 L <fc 5 o 

Getsuyoobi ni aimashoo. 

Let's meet on Monday! 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Make suggestions and issue invitations 

• Offer to do something 

• Say you are going to do something 

• Talk about time - past, present and future 

• Arrange the time and place for a meeting 

• Say where something happens 

• Count hours, days, months and years 

• Say the days of the week 

• Use the prefixes for this ..., last ..., next ... and 
every... 

You will also acquire: 

• 10 more kanji: 

• 10 more katakana: f y 7^ =f- [- f ^ y 



Dialogue 1 CT3 

While taking a stroll along the Ginza, doing what the Japanese call 
a Ginbura, Bob Smith bumps into his friend Shuuji Imada whom he met 
some years ago in New York. After exchanging the usual greetings Bob 
suggests they both get together with their mutual friend Harry Wong for 
a meal later in the week. 
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^ 5 f*: 

^ 5 7 ,\ 

^ 5 X; 
^H: 

;* a t,\ 

^H: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Sumisu: 

Imada: 

Smith: 

Imada: 

Smith: 

Imada: 

Smith: 



L fJ b < 'Ci’fco 

X.X., *5fc<<D %■?£$$.$> 

7L7Lo tc5’ C\ H $ Ay, Jfeii 

--KX' tvt)\ 

iM/verio mmn v^o-et /cvej;?^ -c- t 0 

^ 5 ~virf)\ t>tz. L(i /ffc'C, 

7Ki5B^ s fcfcf't'o 
Al =t 5 B LSLj:5^o 

A'fu 

fe, V^V^'Ci-fao V^o^5 v^'Cl’Ay, 

*5I>'5Sr Lj; 5 /5\i 

■f L r 5 i± if' 5 

V'V'-ef-fcx.,, t?f4 x *a©i!j:5 0 +— BiFi- 
L J: 5o 

{iv\ 'Cii, &>tc Lfi 
$ iftfbo 

C^ 0 £fc £<£&£>» 

Shibaraku desu ne. 

Ogenki desu ka. 

E, okagesama de. Otaku no minasan mo ogenki desu ka. 

E. Tokorode, Imada san, Won san to sanin de aimasen ka. 

Ii desu yo. Raishuu wa itsude mo daijoobu desu. 

Soo desu ka. Watashi wa kayoobi ga dame de, Won san wa 
suiyoobi ga dame desu. 

Ja, getsuyoobi ni shimashoo ka. 

A, ii desu nee. Jikan wa itsu ga ii desu ka. 

Ja, minna de ohiru o tabemashoo ka. 

Sushikoo wa doo desu ka. 

Ii desu nee. Dewa, raishuu no getsuyoobi juuniji ni aimashoo. 
Hai. Dewa, watashi wa Won san ni denwa shimasu. Sayonara. 
Ja, mata getsuyoobi ni. Sayonara. 

It ’s been a while, hasn ’t it? 

Are you keeping well? 

Yes. Thank you. Is everybody well at your place? 

Yes. By the way, Mr Imada, what say the two of us get 
together with Mr Wong? 

Fine! Anytime next week is all right with me. 

Tuesday is no good for me and Mr Wong can ’t make 
Wednesday. 
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1m AD A: Shall we make it Monday, then? 

Smith: Mm, that’s fine. What would be a good time? 

iMADA: Then, what say we all have lunch together? 

Smith: What about Sushikoo? 

iMADA: That would be nice. So, let ’s meet next Monday at twelve. 

Smith: Sure. Then I’ll ring Mr Wong. Bye. 

iMADA: Then, see you on Monday. Bye. 



Vocabulary 



Uf *b< 


shibaraku 


for a while, for a (long) time 


33 If Art 'Firfr 


ogenki desu ka 


Are you well? How are you? 
(honorific) 




okagesama de 


Thanks to you (suggesting 
that my good health is the 
result of your being kind 
enough to ask after it) 


3o/c< 


otaku 


your place, you (honorific) 




minasama 


all, all of you (honorific) 




tokorode 


by the way 


HAT* 


sannin de 


the three of us/them 




itsudemo 


any time at all 


/cVC j; 5 


daijoobu 


all right, okay, no need to 
worty 


ted) 


dame 


no good 


T 


de 


is... and (form of desu used 
to link clauses) 


CLJ Li ofr 


. . . ni shimashoo ka 


Shall we make it ... ?, what 
about ...? 


33t>5 


ohiru 


midday, midday meal, lunch 


Li 5^ 


tabemashoo ka 


shall we eat 


Ay 


denwa 


telephone 



More verbs 

So far we have met the Japanese copula, desu, which is used like the equals 
sign in an equation to equate one noun with another. In the last unit we 
were also introduced to the verbs arimasu and imasu which tell us where 
something, or, in the case of imasu, someone, is situated. We have also 
met one or two other verbs, which have been introduced as vocabulary 
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items to add a little zest to your Japanese conversation without your 
needing to worry exactly how they perform in the sentence. We have 
met kimashita ‘ came ’ in expressions like Kankoku kara kimashita 
‘7 come (literally ‘came’) from Korea.’ We also met Wakarimashita 
‘7 understand' and Rondon ni sunde imasu ‘7 live in London. ’ Apart 
from the obvious fact that the Japanese verb comes at the end of the 
sentence, you will have noticed that many sentences end in -masu or 
-mashita. Actually, this is the ending you use to show politeness to the 
person you are addressing. It is the form used in all conversation, except 
between close friends and among children, so it is the most appropriate 
form for foreign learners of the language to start with. Later we will 
also leam the plain verb forms used in the written language and in 
subordinate clauses. 

Japanese marks the past tense with the ending -mashita. This indi- 
cates that the action of the verb is complete and contrasts with -masu, 
which is used for actions and states where the action is not yet 
completed. For this reason -masu doubles up to cover both present and 
future time and is hence often called the ‘non-past form’. Of course, each 
of these forms has a negative equivalent, as shown below. 





Non-past 


Non-past 


Past 


Past 




affirmative 


negative 


affirmative 


negative 


Suffix: 


-masu 


-masen 


-mashita 


-masen 










deshita 


Example: 


ikimasu 


ikimasen 


ikimashita 


ikimasen deshita 




(I) go 


(I) don ’t go 


(I) went 


(I) didn ’t go 



Some verbs in Japanese which describe states rather than actions are 
generally used with some form of the auxiliary verb, imasu. The verb 
‘to live’, for example, appears as sunde imasu ‘7 live’, sunde imashita 
‘7 lived’ , etc. More will be said of this construction in a later unit. In the 
meantime, remember these verbs in the contexts in which you have seen 
them so far. You will have noticed also that sometimes a Japanese adjec- 
tive or descriptive noun is used where we would use a verb in English. 
Take, for example, the expressions in Japanese for liking or disliking 
something: hambaagaa ga sukl desu ’I like hamburgers’ . 



Verbs with shimasu 



Apart from its function as the freestanding verb ‘to do’ , shimasu com- 
bines with a number of nouns to form quasi compound verbs. Here are 




some common verbs with shimasu, and each one is followed by a 
sentence showing how it can be used. 
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benkyoo shimasu 

Mainichi nanjikan benkyoo shimasu 
ka. 

ryoori (o) shimasu 

Piitaa san no ouchi de dare ga ryoori 
o shimasu ka. 



to study 

How many hours do you 
study every’ day? 
to cook 

Who cooks at your place, 
Peter? 



shokuji (o) shimasu 
Kyoo wa issho ni shokuji 
shimasen ka. 
kekkon shimasu 
Oneesan wa itsu kekkon 
shimashita ka. 

ryokoo shimasu 

Rainen Amerika o ryokoo shimasu. 



to have a meal, eat 
Won ’t you join me for a 
meal today? 
to many 

When did your elder 
sister get married? 

to travel 

Next year 1 in going to 
travel through America. 



{Note: In this construction the course travelled is marked with the 
particle o.) 



Dialogue 2 m 

Yamada and Tanaka are hiring a car. 

liiH: fob fc re l/fjJ—X fyfyfz. 

V 

-ftut V'V'ftbio k*Z^ btJ Li 5^, 
|JLlH: 5 b-k |i it k'hbfr' 

iJLiH: frtlX'fe, [ll^ V'tSLfb 
tctltf ok/Xfo 

|JLiH: — LS Li b 

H4 1 : LSLi5„ ^ — 5 hXk/if 

Ci5f X'iTfrbo 



Yamada: Ashita rentakaa de doraibu ni ikimasen ka. 
Tanaka: Sore wa ii desu nee. 

Doko e ikimashoo ka. 
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Yamada: Umi to yama to dochira ga ii desu ka. 

Tanaka: Watashi wa dochira demo kamaimasen. 

Yamada: Sore dewa yama e ikimashoo. 

Tanaka: Dare ga unten shimasu ka. 

Yamada: Piitaa san ni onegai shimashoo. 

Tanaka: Soo shimashoo. Piitaa san wa unten ga joozu desu kara. 



Y AMADA: Let ’s hire a car and go for a drive tomorrow. 
Tanaka: That would be great! 

Where shall we go? 

Yamada: Which do you prefer, sea or mountains? 

Tanaka: I don ’t mind which. (‘I’d be happy with either.’) 

Yamada: In that case, let’s go to the mountains . 

Tanaka: Who ’ll drive? 

Y AMADA: Let 's ask Peter. 

TANAKA: Let’s do that. Peter’s a good driver. 



Vocabulary 



5 A/' C/u LS1 - 
re V f iJ — 



5 b- 

if f> b T? 

LSI - 



unten shimasu 

rcntakaa 

de 

e 

umi 

dochira demo 
kamaimasen 
onegai shimasu 
desu kara 



to drive 

car for hire, car rental 
with, by, by means of 
(instrumental particle) 
to, towards (directional particle 
written with hiragana ‘he’). 
sea 

either one 
it doesn ’t matter 
to request (agent indicated by ni) 
because . . . is. (Often used, as 
in the example here, in an 
incomplete sentence to 
indicate a reason.) 



Exercise 5.1 



How would the following statements be altered by the addition of the 
time expressions provided in the brackets (you can check their meaning 
in the table on p. 86)? Perhaps there are some sentences where no change 
is necessary. See the example below. 

Cue: Ikimasen (kinoo) 

A: Kinoo ikimasen deshita. 
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1. Tanaka san ni aimashita. (ashita) 

2. Nihon ni ikimashita. (rainen) 

3. Gohan o tabemashita. (mainichi) 

4. Atarashii kurama o kaimasu. (sengetsu) 

5. Kyoo wa mokuyoobi desu. (kinoo) 

Vocabulary 

C'f'iA/ gohan (cooked) rice; meal 

L-l' 1 atarashii new 

K. -5 S kuruma car, cart 

Exercise 5.2 

Here are some more time expressions to help you practise your tense 
endings. You can look up the days of the week on p. 85. 

ototoi the day before yesterday 

asatte the day after tomorrow 

ototoshi the year before last 

sarainen the year after next 

Now tell your Japanese friend: 

1. You came from London the year before last. 

2. You are going to China the year after next. 

3. The day after tomorrow is Saturday. 

4. The day before yesterday was Tuesday. 

5. What’s today? That’s right. It’s Thursday. 

"How about ...?' 

In this unit we also meet the ending -mashoo, which is sometimes 
called the ‘tentative’, ‘propositive’ or ‘hortative’ suffix because it is 
used when you want to make a suggestion or put a proposition. In 
English we would normally say ‘let’s do’ something or other where 
Japanese would use the -mashoo construction. If the suggestion is 
more tentative, or if you want to give the listener the opportunity to 
suggest something else, the -mashoo sentence can be framed as 
a question, -mashoo ka "Shall we...?’ "What say we...?’, etc. Here are 
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some examples and an exercise to help you get the hang of this useful 
expression. 

Hayaku kaerimashoo. Let 's go home quickly. Let 's go back 

early. 

Yasui no o kaimashoo. Let’s buy the cheap(er) one. 

Nanji ni ikimashoo ka. What time shall we go? 

Funnily enough, this last example can also mean ‘ What time shall I 
come?’ in a context where the speaker is going to visit the listener. In 
Japanese kimasu is only used for movement towards the speaker or to 
a place associated with the speaker. In all other cases ikimasu is used. 
If we hear a knock at the door we might say, ‘Just a minute, J’m coming’ 
whereas a Japanese would say ‘Just a minute I’m going.’ 

The -mashoo ending also provides a very convenient way to offer to do 
something for someone. For example: 

Suutsukeesu o Shall I cany your (mochimasu to 

mochimashoo ka. suitcase for you? hold, cany) 

Eigo de kakimashoo ka. Shall I write it in English? 

Exercise 5.3 

Soften the following statements and questions by rephrasing the ideas as 
propositions or suggestions, retaining the ka ending when it occurs. If 
called upon to do so, could you also translate your new sentences into 
English and also write them in Japanese script? Some of the kanji you 
will need for this exercise are introduced later in this unit. Just in case you 
feel the urge to do so, the answers are included in the key at the end of 
the book. 

Follow the example below: 

Cue: Sanji ni ikimasu. 

A: Sanji ni ikimashoo. 

1 . Ima kaerimasu ka. 

2. Aoi no o kaimasu. 

3. Nanji ni aimasu ka. 

4. Hachiji ni tabemasu. 

5. Sugu ikimasu ka. 
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Knowing the object 

Japanese shows the relationship between the various elements in a 
sentence by the use of particles. We have already met some such as wa 
(topic), ga (subject), ni (location) and so on. In this unit we meet o, 
written with the hiragana symbol -Sr (once pronounced wo, but now 
indistinguishable in pronunciation from o do). This is another example of 
historical spelling, just as the topic particle pronounced wa is written 
with the hiragana character for ha (i. The object is the noun, i.e. the 
thing, person or concept affected by the action of the verb. Not all verbs 
have objects, but those that do so are called ‘transitive verbs’. Con- 
versely, verbs which do not normally take an object are ‘INTRANSITIVE 
VERBS’. As we shall see later, the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs is an important one in Japanese grammar. 

Here are some more examples illustrating the use of the particle o. 

Nihonjin wa mainichi gohan o The Japanese eat rice every day. 

tabemasu. 

Dono shinbun o yomimasu ka. Which newspaper do you read? 

Atarashii kuruma o kaimashita. I bought a new car. 

With verbs which indicate movement over a distance, or what we call 
‘verbs of linear motion’, like ‘to go’, ‘to walk’, ‘to fly’ and ‘to run', the 
object particle o is used to indicate the course of the movement and cor- 
responds to English prepositions like ‘along’, ‘through’ and ‘over’. We meet 
this construction again in the next unit. 

Michi o arukimasu to walk along a road 

Sora o tobimasu to fly through the sky 

Nihon o ryokoo shimasu to travel through Japan 

Note that some verbs, which are transitive in English and take a direct 
object, are intransitive in Japanese. One such verb is aimasu, Jo meet’ , 
which takes an indirect object, marked by ni, in Japanese. 

Kinoo Tanaka san ni aimashita. Yesterday I met Mr Tanaka. 

Note that where the noun object forms a kind of compound verb 
with shimasu, as introduced on p. 78, the noun, which constitutes the 
first element, is not usually followed by the object particle o. For 
example: 

Jon san wa Tookyoo de Nihongo o John studied Japanese in 
benkyoo shimashita. Toky’o. 
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Where the action is 

We have seen how location, ‘in’, ‘at’ etc., with the verbs imasu and 
arimasu is indicated using the particle ni. For example: 



Shachoo wa kaigishitsu ni imasu 

With more active verbs, however, 
de. For example: 

Mainichi kaisha de shinbun o 
yomimasu. 

Eki no kiosuku de zasshi o 
kaimashita. 



The director is in the conference 
room 

the place of action is indicated with 

/ read the newspaper every day at 
the company. 

I bought the magazine at the kiosk at 
the station. 



Kanji 

In this unit we introduce the kanji for writing the days of the week and 
a few other time expressions. All of these are used very frequently and 
some are basic elements that occur in a large number of other kanji. It is 
important, therefore, that you cannot only recognise them in context, but 
that you can write them confidently. Practise writing them following the 
stroke order shown below: 




KON 

ima 

now 



3 




KA 

hi 

fire 




RAI, 

ki (masu) 

come, next- 



i 




SUI 

mizu 

water 




-MAI 

every, each 



2 




MOKU 

ki 

tree, wood 




KIN 

kane 

gold, metal; 
money 




NEN 

toshi 

year 



DO 

tsuchi 

earth 
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The days of the week 



The days of the week are named after the five traditional Chinese elements 
of fire, water, wood, metal and earth with the addition of the sun (Sunday) 
and the moon (Monday) to make up the seven days of the week according 
to the western calendar. This solar calendar was introduced into Japan in 
1872. The first kanji in the suffix -yoobi, used for naming days of the 
week, is rather complicated so it is given here with the reading 
indicated in small hiragana characters above the kanji. These hiragana 
symbols used to indicate the readings of difficult or unusual kanji are 
known as furigana. As we progress in this course we will be introducing 
more kanji with furigana to help you develop your reading skills in 
Japanese. Remember most kanji have both Chinese-style on-readings, 
used in compounds and other words borrowed from Chinese, and the 
native kun-readings, used when the character stands alone or forms part 
of a Japanese proper noun. There are exceptions to these rules of combina- 
tion of kanji readings. Take, for example, the names of the days of the 
week where the first two kanji are read in the on-reading and the third -bi, 
is a variant kun-reading. Actually, the final -bi is optional. You will also 
hear getsuyoo "Monday ’’ , etc. for the names of the days of the week. 



i 5 

^ Bi 0 

±Bip 

PSB 



getsuyoobi 


Monday 


kayoobi 


Tuesday 


suiyoobi 


Wednesday 


mokuyoobi 


Thursday 


kin’yoobi 


Friday 


doyoobi 


Saturday 


nichiyoobi 


Sunday 



Prefixes in time expressions 

Although Japanese relies heavily on suffixes (i.e. endings) and particles, 
which follow the forms to which they refer, there are also a number of 
useful prefixes used with time expressions. The following chart shows 
how these are used. Note that there are some irregular forms. 
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% 

sen- 

last . . . 


kon- 

this . . . 


rai- 

next . . . 


% 

mai- 

every . . . 


a 


9cM 




Sell 


sis 


-shuu 


senshuu 


konshuu 


raishuu 


maishuu 


week 


last week 


this week 


next week 


every week 


n 










-getsu 


sengetsu 


kongetsu 


raigetsu 


maigetsu, maitsuki 


month 


last month 


this month 


next month 


every month 


¥ 










-nen 


* 


kotoshi 


rainen 


mainen, maitoshi 


year 




this year 


next year 


every year 


0 




m 

<r 




% 0 


-nichi 


** 


konnichi, kyoo 


** 


mainichi 


day 




today 




every’ day 



Notes: 

*7 t cSf : - sennen does not mean ‘last year’, but 'in recent years'. 'Last year' is kyonen 

**t*c 0 is pronounced senjitsu and means, ‘ recently , the other day ' . 0 rainichi does not mean 

‘tomorrow’ but ‘ coming to Japan'. Of course, ‘ yesterday ' is kinoo and ‘ tomorrow ' is ashita. 



Time duration 



The numeral classifier for counting hours is -jikan Iff | hJ . The -kan of the 
suffix expresses duration and is also found in the classifiers for counting 

n )5»/v frh ° 

weeks, -shuukan jSPrI and years, -nenkan ^[h]. Although the -kan 
is required when counting hours or weeks, for counting years either 
-nenkan, or simply -nen may be used. For example: 

Ninen Nihon ni imashita or I was in Japan for two years. 

Ninenkan Nihon ni imashita. 

We have already met the suffix -gatsu M , used for naming the months 
(ichigatsu ‘ January ’ etc.), but for counting months, the numeral 

classifier -kagetsu t > ' J1 is used. For example: 

Sankagetsu Tookyoo de Nihongo o 1 studied Japanese for three 
benkyoo shimashita. months in Tokyo. 

Incidentally, the permitted word order in Japanese sentences is very flexi- 
ble. As long as the verb is at the end of the sentence, the order of the 
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subject, object and expressions of time and place can be changed about 
freely. To illustrate, the example above would mean the same thing if it 
were Tookyoo de sankagctsu Nihongo o benkyoo shimashita or 
Nihongo o Tookyoo de sankagetsu benkyoo shimashita. Generally, the 
words towards the front of the sentence seem to carry a stronger emphasis. 

Exercise 5.4 ro 

Here are some sentences to help you leam the Japanese script. First, read 
the sentences aloud, then check your results by comparing your voice with 
that on the tape. Then practise your comprehension skills by listening to the 
tape with your book closed. Finally, translate the sentences into English. 

to <K 

2. 

3. 

4. SilJj • ik • Sir, 

< ti 

5. 7j <&T£V\, 

6 . 

7. — ttfoS 9 £p# *9 

Exercise 5.5 

Can you read this note Tom has left pinned to the door of his flat in 
Tokyo? He has been giving English lessons privately for about a year, 
while teaching himself Japanese with the aid of this book. 
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1. Which class has Tom cancelled? 

2. Why? 

3. What day did he say Yasuko should return? 

4. What time will the class be held? 

5. How do you think Yasuko feels about the note? 



Katakana 

The katakana symbols introduced in this unit will bring the total you 
have learnt to around thirty, leaving the final fifteen for the next two 
units. While it takes a bit of practice to remember katakana, you will 
find it a lot easier if you learn it in context rather than as isolated charac- 
ters. You can usually guess the meaning of words written in katakana as 
the vast majority of them are borrowed from English. 



i 




chi 






7 



Exercise 5.6 

Here is the menu of a little coffee shop or kissaten in the back blocks 
of Shinjuku. Or was it Shibuya? Or perhaps even Ikebukuro? Somewhere 
in Tokyo anyway. 
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] 

ll 








/ — ^ — 




4s -7 h • — t — 


HaOR 


74 A • n — t — 


HA OR 


7 / y h > ■ =i— t — 


HHOR 


i 


-A OR 




-A OR 


04 * 7 — 


HIOR 


7— X • h — a h 


HO OR 


X y 0 7, • 4 'y K 


00 OR 


• ~7'y K 


HA OR 


h -v F • 4 'y K 


HO 0 R 


• t'77 


E3A0R 


* y h • Ky ^ 


-A OR 


if 7 H 


HA OR 


7 y 7)7 ■ 


HE10R 


/<-y • T d' H y H 


HHOR 



For the price of a cup of coffee you can sit there for an hour chatting 
with friends, writing letters or just listening to the music. Look at the 
menu and answer the questions below. 

1 . How much would you pay for an iced coffee? 

2. What kinds of dessert are there? 

3. What is the most expensive beverage? 

4. How much would you pay for an orange juice and a hot dog? 

5. How much would an American coffee (not as strong as a regular 
Japanese coffee), toasted cheese on toast and a salad cost? 



6 (±^£" 5^0 

X'ifi 

Suzuki san no kaisha e 
doo yatte ikimasu ka. 

How do I get to your 
office, Mr Suzuki? 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Give and follow directions 

• Make requests 

• Ask and give permission 

• Discuss existing states and actions in progress 

• Make longer sentences 

• Say what you want to do 

• Say why you go somewhere. 

You will also acquire: 

• 10 more kanji: fT J? 5c h % « i± * m if 

• 10 more katakana: 



Dialogue 1 D3 

Not long after you arrive in Tokyo you decide to look up Mr Suzuki. You 
got his phone number and a letter of introduction from Mr Honda, whom 
you met in Unit 1. Mr Suzuki works in the Nihonbashi office of Mr 
Honda ’s trading company. You meet in a kissdten (coffee shop) in Shin- 
juku to discuss your proposed visit to Mr Suzuki ’s office. You may need 
to refer to the new kanji introduced later in this chapter. 
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fotetz: irir^^Ay(D if 5 ^oT 

1~-ft: H#fc£L<Z) X)Ko© 7L%(D bfrKK b'Ot. 

1~ 0 -tcD^Ay^ i< r'^r'A/lf 
fo&7t: bit *9 <t< L?)S-fA/o h>T£r Hv^T 

1~-ft: &&, V'V'T-f i„ y>Xo0 A (D2<D XCbZ 

•CT<^^' 0 

A (0 2(0 iiV\ >9 3: Lfc„ 

ii ^ LX, X>ff9^ J^oX < fc £ 

V\ 

&&7t: iiV\ H^iLfco 

't'Si P-lBlStf^fc <9 Sto 
btstfc: bbs Z5X*i -Z>\ 

-f-ft: iiot, f;<Of0<O (iV^oT, £ 

ot<* 

Hh — h/k Jot<" 'C'ffe 0 

1~-ft: 1~3i feHfrlHIifr' ®E7BffM(X) fc'V^ 

XAstf foV^-to 
bt£tc: ttV\ fc>fr'9l£LtCo 
1~-f^: f:0(0 1o¥%. : Ly^\c S^oTT 

f -H+^-L/V0Lf5lx /hi 

<9 £t* 0 

feftfc: fcfc, -^Trh/ho 

1~Tt: t>tc L© CtfLitt ^cDt'VKD (Xfc¥)i 

1~o 

(Looking at the map Mr Suzuki has drawn for you. ) 

hfttc: Z<Of,-fX' =t < fc>fr9l£ 

~i~o b L/c+HB#Xl' i> hfo'C't V X 
X.3A l)^6A/ 0 VH^'XX't' =fc 0 {BlBtU'h ;h S V ' S ib 
A/ 0 ©olil: h5X>5 i'tiAySr 
fo&7t: fil\ ^:5 LSLi 5, 

AnAtA: Suzuki san no kaisha e doo yatte ikimasu ka. 

Suzuki: Nihonbashi no chikatesu no eki no chikaku ni arimasu. Sono 
hen o yoku gozonji desu ka. 

AnAtA: lie, amari yoku shirimasen. Chizu o kaite kudasaimasen ka. 

Suzuki: Aa, ii desu yo. Chikatetsu no ei no ni no deguchi o dete 
kudasai. 

AnAtA: Ei no ni no deguchi desu ne. Hai, wakarimashita. 

Suzuki: Ee. Soshite, soko o hidari e magatte kudasai. 
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AnAta: 

Suzuki: 

AnAta: 

Suzuki: 

AnAta: 

Suzuki: 

AnAta: 

Suzuki: 

anAta: 

Suzuki: 



Hai. Wakarimashita. 

Suru to Y amada Ginkoo ga arimasu. 

Aa, soo desu ka. 

Eetto, sono yoko no semai michi ni haitte, massugu hyaku 
meetoru gurai ikimasu. 

Hyaku meetoru massugu desu ne. 

Suru to migigawa ni Mainichi-Shinbun ka Yomiuri-Shinbun 
no dairiten ga arimasu. 

Hai. Wakarimashita. 

Soko no kado o migi ni magatte, ni-sanjuu meetoru no tokoro 
ni Nichiei-Booeki to yuu, chiisa na kaisha ga arimasu. 

Aa, soo desu ka. 

Watashi no jimusho wa sono biru no nikai ni arimasu. 



( Looking at the map Mr Suzuki has drawn for you.) 



AnAta: Arigatoo gozaimasu. Kono chizu de yoku wakarimasu. Ashita 

juuniji goro itte mo ii desu ka. 

Suzuki: Ee, mochiron. Ii desu yo. Nanji demo kamaimasen. Issho ni 
ohiru-gohan o tabemashoo ka. 

AnAta: Hai, soo shimashoo. 



You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 

You: 

Suzuki: 



How do I get to your office, Mr Suzuki? 

It ’s near the Nihonbashi underground station. Do you know 
that area well? 

No, I don 't know it at all well. Would you draw me a map? 
Yes, certainly. Come out of the underground at the A2 exit. 
The A2 exit, is it? Yes, I see. 

Yes. And turn to the left there. 

Yes, I see. 

Then you ’ll find the Yamada Bank. 

Oh, is that right? 

Uh, ’um, go into the narrow road alongside and go straight 
ahead for about a hundred metres. 

Straight ahead for one hundred metres . . . 

Then, on your right-hand side von ’ll see an agent for the 
Mainichi or the Yomiuri newspaper. 

Yes, I see. 

Turn right at that corner and about twenty or thirty yards 
along there is a little company called Nichiei Trading. 

Oh, I see . . . 

My office is on the first floor of that building. 
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You: Thank you very > much. It will be clear with this map. May 1 

come at 12 o ’clock tomorrow? 

SUZUKI: Yes, of course. That’s fine. Any time will do. Let’s have lunch 

together! 

You: Yes, let’s do that. 



Vocabulary 




anata 


you 




doo yatte 


how (literally, ‘doing 
what way?’) 






Nihonbashi 


district in central Tokyo 




chikatctsu 


underground railway, 
subway 




eki 


station 




chikaku 


vicinity, area around ... 




gozonji desu ka 


Do you know? 
(honorific) 


feS <0 


amari 


(not) much, (not) very 


fi< 


yoku 


well, often 




shirimasen 


(I) don ’t know 


fi-f 


chizu 


map 




kaite 


writing, drawing 


< 7^f ^ V 


kudasaimasen ka 


Won ’t you? /Would you 
mind? 


xch 


deguchi 


exit 


XX 


dete 


going out, exiting 




kudasai 


please (give me) 




hidari 


left 


<t££ 

f: LX 


magatte kudasai 


please turn 


soshite 


and, after that 


TZk 


suru to 


then, next 


$m 


ginkoo 


bank 


X'flr* 


aa, soo desu ka 


Oh, is that so? Really? 
I see 


x.x.o i: 


eetto 


uh, um (hesitation form) 


=t Y 


yoko 


side, alongside 




semai 


narrow 


JyX> 


michi 


road, street 
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tilOoT 


haitte 


entering, going in 


Sot<" 


massugu 


straight, straight ah 


<"' V ' 


gurai 


about 




migi 


right 




migigawa 


right-hand side 


% B SfrUB 


Mainichi-shinbun 


Mainichi Shimbun 




Yomiuri-shinbun 


(newspaper) 
Yomiuri Shimbun 




ka 


(newspaper) 
or (particle) 




dairiten 


agency 




soko no 


there (not far away) 




kado 


corner 


t 


tokoro 


place, spot; where 


(S' 5 x. § 


booeki 


trade, trading 




kaisha 


company, firm 


CtfU 


jimusho 


office 


tf/U 


biru 


building 


ffot 


itte mo ii desu ka 


may I go/come? 




mochiron 


of course 




nanji demo 


any time at all 




kamaimasen 


it doesn 't matter 


V'-o L J: \Z- 


issho ni 


together 




ohiru-gohan 


lunch 



Chiming in 

In English, conversational etiquette demands that we do not butt in when 
others are speaking. In Japanese, however, the listener is expected to 
indicate that he or she is listening attentively to what is being said by 
chiming- in with comments, such as ‘I see’, ‘really’, ‘you don’t say?’ etc. 
This feature of Japanese conversation is known as aizuchi (literally, 
‘pounding in unison’, a reference to the cooperation required when two 
people are pounding rice in a mortar with large wooden mallets). Com- 
mon examples of aizuchi are, aa soo desu ka, hai, wakarimashita and 
soo desu nee. There are several examples in Dialogue 1 . Another feature 
of Japanese conversation is the frequent use of hesitation forms, like the 
eetto l er\ ‘m/m’, ‘let me think ’, etc., introduced in the dialogue. Other 
common hesitation forms are anoo ‘eh and soo desu nee (pronounced in 
a drawn-out, level intonation) ‘ let me see’. In addition to giving the 
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speaker time to frame his or her thoughts, as do similar forms in English, 
Japanese hesitation forms, paradoxically, contribute to the flow of 
conversation. This is because they give the listener more time to become 
involved in the conversation and allow the speaker not to sound too 
abrupt or self-assertive, both of which are considered poor form in 
Japanese society. 



Formation of the '-te form" 

Another important form of the Japanese verb is the -te form, sometimes 
called the ‘GERUND’. This is used in a number of constructions, either 
in conjunction with another auxiliary verb or as a linking form between 
clauses. We have already seen an example of the -te form (which some- 
times appears as -de, as we shall see below) in the phrase, Rondon 
ni siindc imasu 7 live in London .’ The -te ending undergoes a number 
of sound changes depending on the type of verb concerned and the final 
consonant of the verb stem (what you have left when you cut off the 
-masu ending). The list that follows gives the -te forms of some verbs 
introduced in this or in previous units. Verbs in Japanese fall into three 
groups or conjugations, the ‘CONSONANT-ROOT VERBS’ (or ‘-u verbs’), 
the ‘VOWEL-ROOT VERBS’ (or ‘-ru verbs’) and a small group of irregular 
verbs. More will be said about verb roots and the verb conjugations 
in the next unit (see p. 117 if you want to read ahead for more detail 
now). It is not generally possible to tell the conjugation of a verb when 
you see it with the -masu ending. If there is an -e before the -masu, 
however, you can be sure you are dealing with a vowel-root verb. The 
verb, tabemasu ‘eats’ , is a case in point. Vowel-root verbs simply add 
-te to the same verb stem to which -masu is attached. For example, 
tabemasu ‘eats’, tabete ‘ eating ’ (the English gloss here is more a con- 
venient label than an indication of the literal meaning of the verb). Another 
vowel-root verb we have met is mimasu ‘sees’, ‘watches’ , which has the 
-te form mite. Similarly, the irregular verbs kimasu ‘comes’ and 
shimasu ‘does’ , have the predictable -te forms, kite ‘ coining ’ and shite 
‘doing’ respectively. Of the consonant-root verbs, only those which have 
-shi before the -masu ending add -te directly without undergoing any 
sound change. For example, hanashimasu ‘ speaks ’ becomes hanashite 
‘speaking’ . In all other consonant-root verbs, however, the -te ending is 
assimilated to the final consonant of the stem, resulting in the endings 
-ite, -ide, -tte or -nde. 



kakimasu writes 



kaite 



writing (-ki plus -te becomes -ite) 
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isogimasu hurries 
kaimasu buys 
machimasu waits 
torimasu takes 
yomimasu reads 
asobimasu plays 



isoide hurrying (— gi plus -te becomes — ide) 

katte buying (-ai plus -te becomes -atte) 
matte waiting (-chi plus -te becomes -tte) 
totte taking (-ri plus -te becomes -tte) 
yonde reading (-mi plus -te becomes -nde) 
asonde playing (-bi plus -te becomes -nde) 



Uses of the '-te form' 

Perhaps the most common use of the -te form is with the auxiliary verb 
imasu to express either an action in progress or a completed state. 
Generally, with transitive verbs, i.e. those verbs which take a direct 
object, the -te form followed by imasu is used to convey the idea that 
an action is in progress, like the present continuous tense in English. 
For example: 

Shachoo wa ima shinbun o The managing director is now 

yonde imasu. reading the newspaper. 

With intransitive verbs the -te imasu construction describes a completed 
state. For example: 

Otooto wa ima Nyuu Yooku ni My younger brother is now in 

itte imasu. New York (i.e. he is in a state 

of having gone to New York). 

Japanese verbs generally designate actions. In order to describe a state 
most Japanese verbs use the -te imasu construction, as shown below. 



kekkon shimasu to marry’ 
futorimasu to get fat 
yasemasu to get thin 
tsukaremasu to become tired 
okorimasu to get angry’ 
yorokobimasu to rejoice 
onaka ga sukimasu to get 

hungry 

nodo ga kawakimasu to get 

thirsty’ 



kekkon shite imasu to be married 
futotte imasu to be fat 
yasete imasu to be thin 
tsukarete imasu to be tired 
okotte imasu to be angry 
yorokonde imasu to be happy 
onaka ga suite imasu to be 

hungry 

nodo ga kawaite imasu to be 

thirsty 
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The literal meaning of onaka ga sukimasu is 'the stomach becomes 
empty ’ and nodo ga kawakimasu means 'the throat becomes cby\ 
In either case a plain past tense verb can be used to convey much the 
same idea as the -te imasu form. For example: 

Onaka ga sukimashita or I’m hungry 

Nodo ga kawakimashita I’m thirsty 

Some verbs seem to occur only in the -te imasu construction, for 
example: 

Asako san wa Jiroo san o ai shite imasu. Asako loves Jiro. 

The verb shirimasu to get to know, occurs in the -te imasu form in the 
affirmative, but not in the negative. 

Yamamoto san o shitte imasu ka. Do you know Mr Yamamoto? 
lie, shirimasen. No, I don ’t. 

The honorific expression gozonji desu ka 'do you know?’, introduced in 
this unit, is a safer alternative if you are addressing an older person or a 
social superior of little acquaintance. If you are addressed this way your- 
self you must not reply using the honorific prefix go-. Y ou can say either 
shitte imasu or zonjimasu if you are replying in the affirmative and 
shirimasen or zonjimasen if your answer is negative. 



Exercise 6.1 

Imagine you are having a telephone conversation with a Japanese friend. 
Your friend asks you what you are doing now. Just as in English we 
would not expect the reply ‘I’m talking to you over the phone’ so too in 
Japanese - the -te imasu form refers more generally to what we have 
been doing recently or how we have been spending our time these days. 
The point about the activity described in the -te imasu form is that it is 
not finished. Using the cues given below tell your friend what you are 
doing. Follow the example below: 

Cue: reading a magazine (zasshi) 

Q: Ima mini o shite imasu ka. 

A: Ima zasshi o yonde imasu. 
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1. washing the car (kuruma, araimasu. arratte) 

2. writing a letter (tegami) 

3. studying Japanese 

4. cleaning the room 

5. watching television (terebi) 

The following are not recorded on the cassette tape. 

6. waiting for a friend (machimasu, matte) 

7. listening to the radio (kikimasu, kitte) 

8. reading a novel (shoosetsu) 

9. drinking coffee (nomimasu, nonde) 

10. making a cake (keeki, tsukurimasu, tsukiitte) 



Exercise 6.2 



Match the following pictures with the appropriate captions. 




1 • futotte imasu 

2. okotte imasu 

3 . tsukarete imasu 

4. yasete imasu 

5. yorokonde imasu 



Requests using the # -te form' ra 

The -te form followed by kudasai is a very useful way to request 
someone to do something for you. Actually, this auxiliary is a form of 
the verb, ‘to give’, which will be treated in greater detail in the discus- 
sion of verbs of giving and receiving in Unit 12 (see p. 195). For the time 
being, you can think of kudasai as being close to the idea of ‘please’ in 
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English. Here are some requests that any language learner would find 
indispensable. Listen to the examples from the list below recorded on the 
cassette tape. 

Moo ichido itte kudasai. Please say it again. 

Motto yukkuri hanashite kudasai. Please speak more slowly. 



And if all that fails you could try: 

Eigo de itte kudasai. Please say it in English. 



Another very useful phrase is...o oshiete kudasai ‘ please teach me ’ or 
‘ please tell me’: 

Nihongo o oshiete kudasai. Please teach me Japanese. 
Yuubinkyoku e no michi o Please tell me the way to the post office. 

oshiete kudasai. 



While these -te kudasai forms make perfectly acceptable requests for 
most situations, there are times when you might need a more polite 
expression. Generally, you can make a request more polite by framing it 
as a question. A negative question is politer still. It is interesting to see 
how a similar pattern can be seen in both the Japanese sentences below 
and their English translations. 

Chizu o kaite kudasai. Please draw me a map. 

Chizu o kaite kudasaimasu ka. Would you draw me a map? 

Chizu o kaite kudasaimasen ka. Wouldn ’tyou draw me a map? 

A very polite request form, which you are likely to hear and perhaps 
even use yourself, is -te itadakemasu ka, which we shall gloss for the 
time being as "would you be so kind as to..J or ‘would you mind...’, 
but which we shah see later is also bound up with the idea of giving and 
receiving. 



Shitsurei desu ga, onamae o 
oshiete itadakemasu ka. 



Excuse me, but would you mind 
telling me your name? 
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The particle o with verbs of motion 

You will recall that intransitive verbs which describe movement from one 
place to another often mark the location through which the motion occurs 
with the particle o. The English gloss for this o might be a preposition like 
‘along’, ‘through’, ‘over’, etc. 

Sono semai toori o massugu 
itte kudasai. 

Tsugi no kado o migi e 
magatte kudasai. 

Densha ga nagai tonneru o 
toorimashita. 

Exercise 6.3 

Using the request form introduced above, ask your friend to do the 
following for you. 

1. Write it in romanised Japanese (roomaji). 

2. Wait a minute (use chotto). 

3. Say it again. 

4. Ring you at three o’clock. 

5. Draw (write) you a map. 

Dialogue 2 ED 

A stranger is asking directions to the central post office. In the written 
text of this dialogue we have introduced some additional kanji com- 
pounds for recognition only. From this point on we will indicate with 
furigana the pronunciation of any words written with kanji not previ- 
ously introduced. 

^®A: -fA-AA h a 
ix<DX: 

%(D A: A J: o b33 o A A 

i. < 

1$ Jws if A A A L J: 5 A 0 



Please go straight along that narrow 
road. 

Turn right at the next corner. 

The train went through a long tunnel. 
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A© A: of© Aft t) — - S#oT, t>A© AAt 

fo i: ^ot<'lToT < fc£V\, 

H©A: fA©Aft AAA At A o 

t©A: f±V\ t 5 tto A Lt£ofc© LA A 5 Sr At-' 

liLt< AtVL t -5 t 

i 5 $ J; 5 X.S 450H 

tCADito HC j£fA A©A© AtAC'A© £ 
At fe<9St 0 

J!©A: fe^AT, {fjAAC'L© 

A© A: L 5 ttfaio E3AAA 
J!©A: t'5 bfoV Air 5 A'£VSLA 0 
A© A: iA^fiAL AAt5t tfc'otlr 

ot< A'tVL 

J!©A: ttVL Hob, ALAtoto 
A© A: AAVtcL^Lto 



Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 

Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 

Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 



Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 

Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 

Otokonohito: 

OnnAnohito: 



Sumimasen. 

Hai. 

Chotto oukagai shimasu ga, chuuoo-yuubinkyoku 
wa dochira deshoo ka. 

Tsugi no kado o hidari e magatte, hiroi michi o zutto 
massugu itte kudasai. 

Soko no kado o hidari desu ne. 

Hai, soo desu. Soshite mittsume no shingoo o migi e 
magatte kudasai. Suruto, sugu arimasu. Tookyoo eki, 
Marunouchi no minamiguchi no mae ni arimasu. 
Aruite nanpun gurai kakarimasu ka. 

Soo desu nee. Shigofun kakarimasu. 

Doomo arigatoo gozaimashita. 

Ame desu kara tochuu kara chikadoo o tootte itte 
kudasai. 

Hai. Doomo, goshinsetsu ni. 

Doo itashimashite. 



Man: 
Woman : 
Man: 

Woman : 



Excuse me. 

Yes? 

I wonder if you could tell me where the central post 
office is? 

Turn left at the next corner, and keep going straight along 
the wide road. 
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Man: 
Woman : 



Man: 
Woman : 
Man: 
Woman : 

Man: 
Woman : 



Left at the corner there, is it? 

Yes, that 's right. And turn right at the third set of traffic 
lights. Then it 's right there. It is in front of the Marunouchi 
southern entrance to Tokyo Station. 

About how many minutes will it take on foot? 

Let me think. It’ll take four or five minutes. 

Thank you very much. 

As it is raining, take the underground walkway part of the 
way. (literally, ‘from along the way’) 

Yes. It’s very kind of you (to suggest that). 

Not at all. 



Vocabulary 

X o t 


chotto 


a little; just 


LSI - 


oukagai shimasu 


excuse me, may I ask ...? 


o#* 


tsugi 


next 


v - ' 


hiroi 


wide, broad, spacious 




ante 


(room) 

rain 




ante desu kara 


because it is raining 


fcSV'T 


aruite 


(literally, ‘because it is 
rain’) 

walking, on foot 


t h 5 


tochuu 


along the way, part of the 




chikadoo 


way 

underground walkway 



Exercise 6.4 

A new flatmate has moved into your flat. You decide to show him 
around the town. Can you explain how to get from where you 
are standing to the following places? You’ll need to familiarise yourself 
with some new vocabulary items first. Try to come up with your 
own directions first then check your answers in the Key to the Exercises 
(p. 268). 
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htetzk 

7 7 h • > - h 



Vocabulary 





ekl 


station 




basutei 


bus stop 


if 


takushii-noriha 


taxi rank 


%<$0 L-^CJ; 5 


chuiishajoo 


car park 


iJ y y > • ^ 9 'y F 


gasorin-sutando 


petrol station 


X-V'/JS^A/ 


eigakan 


cinema, movie theatre 


9: 5 x.A/ 


kooen 


park 


JX— z-S— 


suupaa 


supermarket 


n V t"— 


konbini 


convenience store 


TJ* J; 5 ©A/ 


byooin 


hospital 




hanaya 


florist 


■^ia^ 


yaoya 


greengrocer 


<-f D^ 3 


kusuriya 


chemist, pharmacy 
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£tUbJ:<D 


saisho no 


first 


jiCfc© 


hajime no 


first, beginning 


— 


hitotsume 


first 




futatsume 


second 




mittsume 


third 


Ho® 


yottsume 


fourth 


<9 


tsukiatari 


end of the road/corridor 
etc.; T-junction 


LAyb 5 


shingoo 


signal, traffic lights 




koosaten 


intersection, junction 


tisv 


toori 


street, road 


do 5 fdXfSdf 5 


oodan-hodoo 


pedestrian-crossing 


t>fc V ti~ 


watarimasu 


to cross 


dofcoT < V' 


watatte kudasai 


please cross 




wataru to 


when one crosses 


tpb. 5 


mukoogawa 


opposite side 


tfb 5 


mukoo 


opposite, beyond, 
overseas 


<t ft D 


tonari 


next to, neighbouring 


b 5 if A/ 


kooban 


police box 




koosaten 


cross-roads, junction 


TJx: 


temae 


in front of before (with 
location) 




mata 


again; further- 


of' 


tsugi 


next, following 



Use the map and the vocabulary list supplied above and give her the 
directions she needs. For those of you without the tape we have given 
cues in English and sample answers in the key at the back of the book. 

Q: Doo yatte gasorin-sutando e ikimasu ka. 

A: Kono michi o massugu itte, futatsume no shingoo o hidari 

e magatte kudasai. Gasorin-sutando wa migigawa de, siiupaa no 
tonari desu. 

1. the post-office 2. the school 

4. the park 5. the hospital 

7. the florist 8. the restaurant 

10. the convenience store 

Make sure you can explain how to get to all of the destinations marked 
on the map. 



3 . the taxi rank 
6. the chemist 
9. the station 
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Ordinal numbers 

In addition to the quasi-Chinese set of numbers, ichl, ni, san, etc., 
Japanese has a set of native numerals which are used with the suffix 
-tsu to count miscellaneous objects with no obvious numeral classifier 
and also for counting age. The native numerals have been largely 
replaced by the Chinese numerals and are now generally found only up 
to ten. Here are the native Japanese numerals up to ten, paired with 
the numeral classifier, -tsu. Notice the word for ‘ten’ does not take the 
classifier. 

1234567 8 9 10 

hitotsu futatsu mittsu yottsu itsutsu muttsu nanatsu yattsii kokunotsu too 

— o ZL-o Ho 3£o t \0 -bo Ao bo 

It is this set of numbers, up to ten at any rate, which take the ordinal 
number suffix -me fc. In the previous exercise we met hitotsume ‘the 
first’, futatsume ‘the second ’ , etc. It is also possible to use the Chinese 
set of numerals with the ordinal suffix, -banme, as in ichibanme ‘ the 
first’, nibanme ‘ the second ’, etc. After 10, of course, the -banme 
alternative must be used, e.g. sanjuuichibanme ‘the thirty-first’ . 



Exercise 6.5 ro 

1 . Listen to this dialogue we overheard in a department store. A middle- 
aged female customer is looking for the toilet. She asks a young shop 
assistant for help. You can find the romanised version of this passage 
and the translation in the key at the back of the book. 



C±V\ ictt© do 
<fo *9 

Sf, JotC o T 

< 1£&\\ 

& D Jt„ 

TV' 
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TAA'A/: (i? 

fcArtiH/' 

#5 ^ ^ ^ A^: fcrfo^v^© Jit bbfc'htf 

Jotl'Jt^t 0 

2. Now imagine you are working in a large resort hotel. A Japanese 
guest approaches and asks you the way to the gentlemen’s toilet. 
Using the cues and vocabulary items given below, direct the guest to 
where he has to go. He is greatly relieved to find someone here who 
can speak Japanese. Tell him to go straight ahead down here until he 
reaches the end of the corridor. Then he should turn right and he will 
find the gents’ on his left. 



Vocabulary 

tsukiatari end of the road/ 
corridor, etc. 

mazu first, to start with 

otearai toilet 

This last is a rather genteel word. You will also hear toire V 4 V 
borrowed from English, obenjo or simply benjo (the form with the 
o- prefix is softer, more feminine) and keshooshitsu, a euphemism 
equivalent to ‘powder room’. 



j osei woman, female 

dansei man, male 

kono saki ni ahead, along in front 



Expressing your wishes with -tai 

One good way to say what you want to do is simply to use the suffix -tai 
on the verb stem. Another way of putting this might be to say that you 
replace the -masu ending with -tai, as the verb stem is what is left after 
-masu has been removed. The -tai ending is conjugated like an 
adjective, giving the negative forms, either -taku arimasen or -taku nai 
desu. As the -tai ending behaves like an adjective, you would expect the 
object of a verb with -tai to be marked by ga, but although purists still 
insist on ga, it is not at all uncommon to hear o used in this position 
instead. 

Kyoo wa Chuuka-ryoori o tabetai Today I want to eat Chinese 
desu. food. 

Ashita wa ikitaku arimasen (or I don ’t want to go tomorrow. 

ikitaku nai desu). 
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As -tai implies a degree of subjective judgement it is not usually 
used to refer to third persons and only refers to the second person in 
questions. 

Nihongo de hanashitaku Don 't you want to speak Japanese? 

arimasen ka. 



Coming or going to do something 



The verb stem followed by the particle ni and a verb of coming or going 
is used to express a reason for going somewhere. 



Pan o kai ni ikimashita. 
Eiga o mi ni ikitai desu. 
Shuumatsu ni asobi ni kite 
kudasai. 



I went to buy bread. 

I want to go to see a film. 

Please come to visit (literally Jo play ’) 
at the weekend. 



In this construction the idea of going seems to have precedence over the 
other action, with the result that the place phrase, if mentioned, is 
followed by the directional particle e or ni. 

Yokohama e Chuuka-ryoori o Shall we go to eat Chinese food in 

tabe ni ikimashoo ka. Yokohama? 



Exercise 6.6 

Using the English cues given below, create a role-play dialogue in which 
Asako says she would like to do something and you respond suggesting 
that you both do it together. For example: 

Cue: buy new clothes 

Asako: Atarashii yoofuku ga kaitai desu. 

You: Ja, issho ni kai ni ikimashoo. 

1. eat Chinese food 2. see a fdm 3. buy a mobile phone 

4. study English in 5. listen to rock 

London music 



Kanji 

In this unit we introduce the kanji for some common Japanese verbs and 
adjectives, some of which we have met before. The letters in parenthesis 
are to be written in hiragana. 
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KOO 

i (kimasu) 

to go 



7 + 7 = 14strokes 





KAI 

ai (masu) 

to meet 




BAI 

ka (imasu) 

to buy 




BAI 

u (rimasu) 

to sell 



DOKU,TOKU 
yo (mimasu) 

to read 




GIN 

silver 




SHA 

company 



4 




SHO 

ka (kimasu) 

to write 




BUN 

ki (kimasu) 

to hear 




SHIN 

atara (shii) 

new 



Katakana 

We have almost come to the end of the katakana syllabary. The five 
remaining symbols will be introduced in Unit 7. You should now be able 
to read and write almost all of the katakana words you come across and 
most of you should be able to write your names in katakana. 










ru 



re 



ro 
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Exercise 6.7 

What do the items in each of the following lists of katakana words have 
in common? The answers plus the meaning and romanisation of the 
words appear in the Key to the Exercises (p. 271). 

1 . 77 UI? K 7) 7 K 7 ;v— h , 

7 V 7-r 7 • -y n/V 

2. 7—7f— s dray—, =f- B =tu—h 

3. 7)7 — , Ti-Yy?. 3 s' K 7r — /K h 

4. dr^W, dr 3 — py/x Tyv'/K n— -r 

5. /'■' L L % 4 'y • T — „ dr — ;v „ dr — » /f-l/y 1, 

7° Ldf L f 

Exercise 6.8 ffl 

First, read through the following passage silently to yourself. Then, follow- 
ing the written text with your eyes listen carefully to the voice on the 
cassette tape. Finally, read the passage aloud. Can you answer the questions 
below the passage? New vocabulary items are given below the passage. 

BcDffA/iZL <k\±<D 

7)77— /V • Lfc„ 

filgfTV yt\ LCD 5 7}(Dlbi)'< L 
— Akt> t?/LL 3-nyr’T LLiSr 
LTV L/Ce, |Hj |T| c? /L{i ES^PfD PL 

V^L7t 0 

j # y TcDV^d)L--f /L'CWS L/c 0 

4 ZVT'Q L^AyT:'J;<o< 9 S-T 0 

y T<D/<7$ t77— H-ol'T^SrlldD'tV^-fL 

1 . Where did 1 meet Mr Y asuda? 

2. When did I meet Mr Takayama? 

3. Why do you think Mr Takayama speaks such good English? 

4. Where does Mr Takayama work? 

5. What do Mr Yasuda and Mr Takayama have in common? 

6. What project is Mr Yasuda engaged in at the moment? 
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Vocabulary 






§rHB# L4 5 


shinbun-kisha 


journalist, newspaper reporter 


oifcTV'St 


tsutomete 


works for, serves (takes ni) 




imasu 




Lr'i 


shigoto 


work 


tf^L 


mukashi 


formerly, in the past 




inaka 


country(side) 


i^oV^T 


ni tsuite 


about 


C J: oi~ts: 


joozu na 


be skilled in, be good at 




7 

Donna kanji no hito 
desu ka. 

What does he look like? 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Describe how things look or seem 

• Ask, give and refuse permission 

• Report what people say or think 

• Explain when things happen 

• Make compound sentences 

• Give reasons 

• Use plain-form verbs in subordinate clauses 

• Form the plain past-tense form of verbs 

• Describe sequences of events 

• Say what happened before something else. 

You will also acquire: 

• 10 more kanji: 

• 5 more katakana: V 7 '■/ ^ 



Dialogue 1 H3 

Graham Short is due to arrive at Narita Airport tomorrow morning. 
Mr Abe, a division head with Nichiei Trading asks his young Australian 
assistant, Bruce, to go to the airport to meet him. Bruce wonders how he 
will recognise Mr Short. 

AA fcLfc, A h £ A ^ A SI - At, 

Jb ' < 5 - 5 ^ AAAAffoT < 

Or o< iAA'to 
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pl§: 



fe 'A 








MU: 



Abe: 

Buruusu: 

Abe: 

Buruusu: 

Abe: 

Buruusu: 



t5Att 0 £X6A\ '>a— h$At AAtl^© 
t<A tAV'5 1 ?Lj:5^o 

7y y? 7\c£& b. At© At? At #A, 

WixtAtAt LfcA<£t 5 At 0 

^ 5 t't^o AtkAt AAttAC©At 
iotit < fc£v\, 

^ 5 Xtfe A ttt (St < t, AA©(tt 
t>At6/c A 9 At o 

AtAt ttAtStzt 

ttt, ttAtSAAo 
A©i*£t 

AtSKA, tAAtS t 5 Ato 
At, AStir t At ©At A- 

(iAi 5 Xtfeio AAAfe, tttAt^A 
IZS t C &> V ' A L V N A to 

tV\ fcVtcV' if'AAAACtAA 



& Lfc 

AAAtK B&AAtLSto 

y t A XLA^^ttt 
otiA*A<fd't ' 0 



tV\ At >9 S Lfc„ 



Ashita, Igirisu kara Shooto san ga kimasu kara, kuukoo e 
mukae ni itte kudasai. Asa kuji sanjuppun no hikooki de 
tsuku yotei desu. 

Soo desu ka. Tokorode, Shooto san wa donna iro no fuku o 
kite iru deshoo ka. 

Fakkusu ni yoru to kon no sebiro o kite, aoi nekutai o 
shimete kuru soo desu. 

Soo desu ka. Sore de wa donna kanji no hito ka oshiete ku- 
dasai. 

Soo desu nee, kao wa hosokute, kaminoke wa 
chairo da soo desu. 

Megane o kakete imasu ka. 
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Abe: 

Buruusu: 

Abe: 

Buruusu: 

Abe: 

Buruusu: 

Abe: 

Buruusu: 



lie, kakete imasen. 

Se no takasa wa doo desu ka. 

Se wa takakute, yasete iru soo desu. 

Dewa, namae to hantai desu ne. 

Hontoo desu nee. Sore kara, nenrei desu ga, yonjuu gurai 
rashii desu. 

Hai. Daitai donna kanji no hito ka wakarimashita. 

Sore dewa, ashita onegai shimasu. Hoteru ni chekkuin shite 
kara, kaisha ni tsurete kite kudasai. 

Hai, wakarimashita. 



Abe: 



Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 

Abe: 

Bruce: 



Tomorrow Mr Short is coming from England, so please go 
to the airport to meet him. He is scheduled to arrive in the 
morning on the 9:30 plane. 

I see. By the way, what colour clothes will he be wearing? 
According to the fax he 'll be wearing a navy suit and a 
blue tie. 

Oh really? Then could you tell me what he looks like? 

Let me think, they say he has a narrow face and brown hair. 
Does he wear glasses? 

No, he doesn ’t. 

What about his height? 

Apparently he is tall and thin. 

Then, he is the opposite of his name, isn ’t he? 

That ’s right, isn 't it! Then there ’s his age. Apparently he is 
around forty. 

I see. Well then, I have a pretty good idea what he looks like. 
Well then, I’m counting on you for tomorrow. Bring him to 
the office after he has checked in at the hotel. 

Yes, certainly sir. 



Vocabulary 



fab 

< 5-5 

'fTo T 

... (H ct <S t 



kara 

kuukoo 
mukae ni itte 



because ...and so 
(conjunction) 
airport 
going to meet 



fukii 

fakkusu 

... ni yoru to 



clothes 
fax, facsimile 
according to 
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hikooki 


aeroplane, plane 


o< 


tsuku 


arrive 




yotei 


schedule, plan 




donna 


what kind of 




kanji 


feeling, impression 




fuku 


clothes 


l i 5 


dcshoo ka 


...do you think? 


m 


ao 


blue (noun) 




kao 


face 


\^<x 


hosokute 


slender and . . ., thin and 




kaminoke 


hair (of head) 




megane 


glasses, spectacles 




se no takasa 


height 




yasete iru 


is thin 


ZoX-f 


... soo desu 


they say .... apparently 


faA/tlV'' 


nenrei 


age 


C (b V ' 


gurai 


about 


/cV/cl^ 


daitai 


more or less, 
approximately 


^ y f f <5 


chekkuin suru 


check in (verb) 


otvr < 5 


tsurete kuru 


to bring (a person) 



Compound sentences 



The easiest way to expand on the simple sentence is to combine two con- 
trasting sentences with ga or keredomo (kedo in informal colloquial 
speech), both of which carry the idea of ‘but’ in English. Generally, in these 
constructions the verb before ga or keredomo carries the same -masu end- 
ing as the verb at the end of the sentence. You should take care to pro- 
nounce these clause-final particles as if they were attached to the preceding 
verb and not as the first word of the second clause as we do in English. 

Jikan wa arimasu ga, okane I have the time, but I don 7 have the 

wa arimasen. money. 



Note that in sentences of this kind, where a strong contrast is implied, the 
contrasting nouns are usually followed by the particle wa. 



Abe san wa kimasu ga, 

Yamamoto san wa kimasen. 
Nihongo wa mushikashii desu 
keredomo, omoshiroi desu. 



Mr Abe is coming, but Mr Yamamoto 
is not. 

Japanese is difficult, but it is 
interesting. 
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Giving reasons 

Another common compound sentence is formed by two clauses linked by 
kara, ‘because’. The clause preceding kara gives the reason for the 
action described by the main verb at the end of the sentence. 

Ima jikan ga arimasen kara, 1 haven 7 time now, so I'll do it 

ashita shimasu. tomorrow. 

Sometimes, a sentence ending in kara is tacked on as if it were an 
afterthought. 

Ashita ni shimashoo. Kyoo wa Let’s make it tomorrow. I’m 

isogashii kara. busy today. 

As in this example, Japanese tends to be more explicit, indicating the 
reason with kara, whereas in English the reason is implied by simply 
juxtaposing the two sentences. 

Exercise 7.1 

Match the consequences in the left-hand column with the most appropri- 
ate reasons on the right, joining them into a single sentence with kara. 
Several new vocabulary items are introduced in this exercise. Follow the 
example below: 

Cue: ashita shimasu kyoo wa isogashii desu 

A: Kyoo wa isogashii desu kara ashita shimasu. 

Consequences Reasons 

1 . hayaku yasumimasu a. onaka ga itai desu 

(I have a stomach ache) 

2. tabemasu b. onaka ga sukimashita {I’m hungry) 

3. biiru demo nomimashoo c. okane ga arimasen 

4. sen’en kashite kudasai d. tsukarete imasu 

5. kusuri o nomimasu e. nodo ga kawakimashita (/ ’m thirs ty) 

Vocabulary 



onaka stomach, belly 
nodo throat 



kawakimasu to become dry 
kasu to lend 
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sukimasu to become empty kusuri medicine 

tsukareru to become tired itai hurts, aches, is 

painful 

Verbs in the plain form 

We have seen Japanese verbs with the polite -masu ending and in the 
gerund or -te form. Another form of the verb is the PLAIN FORM, often 
also called the ‘dictionary form’ for the obvious reason that this is how 
verbs are usually listed in dictionaries. Here again it is necessary to 
revisit the four conjugations of Japanese verbs, the copula, consonant- 
root verbs, vowel-root verbs and irregular verbs. Here, using some verbs 
we have already met, are examples of the -masu form, -te form and the 
plain form of each of these verb conjugations: 



Form 

Conjugation 


-masu form 


-te form 


-plain form 


copula 


desu 


de 


da (de aru) 




-c-r 


T? 


fc'C tf'fcS) 


consonant-root verb 


kakimasu 


kaite 


kaku 






*V'T 


*< 


vowel-root verb 


tabemasu 


tabete 


taberu 




k^< St - 


k^x 


k^Z 


irregular verb 


shimasu 


shite 


suru 






IT 


-T5 



All vowel-root verbs have dictionary forms ending in -ru, but not all 
verbs ending in -ru are vowel-root verbs. That is to say, it is not always 
possible to tell the dictionary form from the -masu form. Verbs ending 
in -emasu are all vowel-root verbs with plain forms ending in -eru, but 
with other verbs you can never be really sure. If you know the dictionary 
form you can accurately predict the -masu form, except in the case of 
verbs ending in -ru, where you need the additional information of the 
verb’s conjugation before you can correctly assign its -masu form. Take, 
for example, the Japanese equivalents of the verbs ‘to wear’ and ‘to cut’, 
the vowel-root verb kiru and the consonant-root verb kiru (note the dif- 
ference in pitch accent), which respectively have the -masu forms kimasu 
‘ wears' and kirimasu ‘cuts’ . To form the -masu form from the plain 
form, then, vowel-root verbs simply drop the -ru ending and add -masu, 
whereas consonant-root verbs drop the final -u and add -imasu. In the 
process of adding the -imasu ending, verbs ending in -tsu and -su 
undergo slight sound changes becoming -chimasu and -shimasu 
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respectively. For example, matsu ‘to waif becomes machimasu and 
hanasu ‘to speak ’ becomes hanashimasu. 

Note that the plain-form equivalent of the copula, desu, is da. 

The plain-form past tense 

We have already met the past-tense marker, -ta, in the polite, final-verb 
endings -mashita and deshita. This ending attaches to the verb stem in 
the same way as the -te form does and undergoes all the same sound 
changes depending on the immediately preceding sounds. For practical 
purposes, then, all you need do to form the plain past tense is to substi- 
tute an ‘a’ for the final ‘e’ of the -te form. 

kaite writing kaita wrote (plain past tense form) 

yonde reading yonda read (plain past tense form) 

itte going itta went (plain past tense form) 

Uses of the plain form 

The plain form is used as a final verb in casual conversations between 
family members or close friends and when talking to children. As you 
become more fluent in Japanese you will learn when it is appropriate to 
switch to the plain form for final verbs. In the meantime, however, you 
should continue using the polite style, ending every sentence in -masu 
or desu. You cannot avoid learning the plain forms, however, as they 
occur frequently in non-final verbs (i.e. in subordinate clauses). 

The various uses of the plain form will be introduced gradually over 
the next few units. In this unit we introduce the plain form as it is used in 
a number of time constructions and for quoting what one says or thinks. 

Probability 

The conjectural form of the copula, deshoo, is used after a plain-form 
verb to express probability, supposition or speculation. 

Tanaka san wa ashita kuru Mr Tanaka will probably come 
deshoo. tomorrow. 

This same sentence with the final deshoo pronounced with a rising then 
falling question intonation means something like, ‘Mr Tanaka will be 
coming tomorrow, won’t he ?’ or i I’m right in thinking Mr Tanaka will 
be coming tomorrow, aren ’t I?’ 
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After a verb in the plain past tense, deshoo, usually expresses a 
supposition. 

Abe san no hikooki wa moo Mr Abe ’s plane must have already 

Tookyoo ni tsiiita deshoo. arrived in Tokyo. 



Before 



The plain form of the verb followed by the noun, mae ‘front’, is used to 
convey the idea of ‘before’. The use of the time particle ni after mae 
seems to be optional. Where it is used it emphasises the point of time 
more precisely. 



Irassharu mae ni denwa o 
kudasai. 

Tookyoo ni kuru mae Rondon 
ni sunde imashita. 



Please give me a ring before you 
come. 

Before I came to Tokyo I lived in 
London. 



After ... -ing ... '-te kara' 



We have seen the particle, kara, used after a noun in the sense of 
from’, e g. Tookyoo kara Shizuoka made Shinkansen de ichijikan 
kakarimasu. ‘It takes an hour on the Shinkansen (‘bullet train’) from 
Tokyo to Shizuoka.’ After the -te form of a verb, kara means ‘after’ . In 
this construction the event in the main clause (i.e. the verb at the end of 
the sentence) generally follows on immediately after the verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause and the sequence of events has been planned in advance 
by the subject of the main clause. 



Shokuji shite kara terebi 
o mimashita. 

Suzuki san ga kite kara 
soodan shimashoo. 

Nihon ni tsuite kara sugu 
Nihongo no benkyoo o 
hajimemasu. 



/ watched television after having my 
meal. 

Let ’s discuss it after Mr Suzuki comes. 

I’ll start studying Japanese 

immediately after I arrive in Japan. 



A sentence such as Sensei ga kaette kara Fujiko san ga kimashita 

‘Fujiko came after the teacher had gone home’, would indicate that 
Fujiko had timed her arrival to occur after the teacher’s departure. Where 
this sense of planning is absent, ‘after’ is expressed with the conjunction, 
ato ‘after’ . More of this construction later. 
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Exercise 7.2 ffl 

Listen to the pairs of sentences given on the cassette tape and join them 
with mae ni or -te kara as the sense demands. You should have time to 
give your answer before the correct answer comes on the tape. You 
should keep the sentences in the same order when you combine them. 

Cue: dekakemasu terebi o keshite kudasai 

A: Dekakeru mae ni terebi o keshite kudasai. 



1 . kaisha e dekakemasu 

2. okane o iremasu 

3. botan o oshimasu 

4. denwa o shimashita 

5. jogingu o shimasu 

6. nemasu 



chooshoku o tabemasu 
botan o oshimasu 
nomimono ga dete kimasu 
denwa-bangoo o shirabemashita 
shawaa o abimasu 
sutoobu o keshite kudasai 



Vocabulary 



dekakeru 


to set out, leave 


osu 


to push 




(for = e) 


nomimono 


drink 


kesu 


to put out, 


dete kuru 


to come out 




turn off 


shawaa o abiru 


to have a 


chooshoku or 


breakfast 




shower, take 


asa-gohan 






a shower 


chuushoku or 


lunch 


neru 


to sleep, go to 


hiru-gohan 






bed 


yuushoku or 


dinner 


sutoobu 


stove, heater 


ban-gohan 








botan 


button 







Indirect or reported speech or 
thought 

To report what you or others have said or what you think, the Quotative 
Particle, to, ‘ that ’ or ‘ thus is used after the verb in the subordinate clause 
(i.e. clauses containing a non-final verb) and the principal clause con- 
tains a verb of saying or thinking. In casual conversation, you will often 
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hear this particle pronounced te or tte, 
stick to the standard pronunciation, to. 

Suzuki san wa ashita kuru to 
iimashita yo. 

Onamae wa nan to osshaimasu ka. 
Jon to mooshimasu. 

Nihon-ryoori wa oishii to 
omoimasu ka. 



but for the time being you should 



Mr Suzuki said he is coming 
tomorrow, you know. 

What is your name? (honorific) 
My name is John, (formal) 

Do you think Japanese cooking 
tastes good? 



Another way to indicate that you are passing on what someone else has 
told you is to simply add soo desu (the accent is lost after an accented 
verb) 7 hear’, ‘they say’, ‘the story goes’ , etc., after the plain form of the 
verb. 



Ashita kuru soo desu. Apparently he is coming 

tomorrow. 

Ano resutoran wa takai soo desu yo. They say that restaurant is 

expensive, you know. 

The expression yoo desu ‘it seems’, ‘it looks as if’ is similar to soo 
desu, but tends to be used to indicate a judgement based on visible 
evidence rather than hearsay. 

Kono terebi wa kowarete iru yoo This television appears to be 
desu. broken. 



Another expression used after a plain verb form, rashii desu, ‘it seems’, 
‘it appears ’, can be used for either hearsay or appearance, thus combining 
the functions of soo desu and yoo desu. 

Anohito wa mainichi gokiro hashiru Apparently he runs five 
rashii desu yo. kilometres every day. 



Indirect questions 

The quotative particle, to, is not generally used in reported or indirect 
questions, in this case the question particle, ka, follows the plain verb 




form in the subordinate clause in conjunction with a main verb of asking, 
telling, understanding, knowing or believing. 
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Kyoo nan ji ni kaeru ka 1 don ’t know what time I’ll (or ‘he ’ll ’) 

wakarimasen. be home today. 

Anohito ga nani o itte iru ka 1 can ’t understand a word he is 

sappari wakarimasen. saying. 



It is usual to leave out the plain copula, da, before the question marker 
ka, as in the following examples taken from the opening dialogue, but 
you will sometimes hear the sequence da ka ... in indirect questions. 



Sore dewa, donna hito ka oshiete 
kudasai. 

Taitei donna kanji no hito ka 
wakarimashita. 

Nan da ka wakarimasen or 
Nani ka wakarimasen. 



Then, tell me what sort of person 
he is? 

I have a general idea of what 
kind of person he is. 

I don ’t know what it is. 



When or whenever 

We have met the particle to used to link nouns in the sense of ‘ and ’ or 
‘with’ and we have seen in this unit how to can be used to mark the end 
of a quotation. Another clause-final particle, to, which follows the plain 
present tense (dictionary form) of the verb, expresses the idea of ‘when’, 
‘ whenever ’ or ‘if’ . When the final verb is in the present tense the main 
clause is a natural or habitual consequence of the clause ending in to. In 
this construction the main verb cannot be an imperative, request or verb 
expressing the speaker’s determination. 

Suzuki san ga kuru to tanoshii desu. It ’s fun when Mr Suzuki 

comes. 

Ima sugu iku to basu ni ma ni If you go straight away you ’ll 

aimasu yo. be in time for the bus. 

When the final verb is in the past tense there is not necessarily an ante- 
cedent and consequent relationship between the clauses, but there is 
often a sense of surprise at the outcome expressed in the main verb. 
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Mado kara soto o mini to ame ga 
futte imashita. 

Uchi ni kaeru to kodomo ga 
byooki de nete imashita. 



When I looked out of the window 
(I was surprised to notice that) 
it was raining. 

When I got home my child was 
sick in bed. 



The time when, toki 

Another very common way of expressing time is simply to use a verb in 
the plain form followed by the noun toki Bvjf ‘time’. This last construc- 
tion, however, is used only for ‘when’ and does not carry the sense of 
hypothetical or uncertain events conveyed by English ‘if ’ or Japanese to. 

Kaisha ni tsuita toki ni wa sugu When you get to the office please 

watashi ni denwa shite kudasai. ring me at once. 



Sequences of events 

While nouns can be joined with to, verbs, adjectives and clauses are 
linked by putting all but the final element in the -te form. The -te form 
carries no tense in itself, the tense being conveyed by the final verb. 



Kaisha e itte shinbun o 
yomimashita. 

Tookyoo e itte Nihongo o 
benkyoo shitai desu. 

Kono resutoran no shokuji 
wa oishikute yasui desu. 



I went to the office and read the 
newspaper. 

I’d like to go to Tokyo and study 
Japanese. 

The food at this restaurant is tasty and 
cheap. 



Permission and prohibition 

A verb in the -te form followed by the particle mo means, ‘even if 
one does...’. Perhaps the most common use of this construction is in 
combination with ii desu, ‘it is good ’, ‘it will be all right’, etc., to indi- 
cate permission. 

Koko de tabako o sutte mo ii desu. You may smoke here. 

Kono hon o karite mo ii desu ka. May I borrow this book? 
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Instead of fi desu, kamaimasen (‘ it doesn 7 matter ’) can be used to 
make the expression a little softer. 

Kyoo wa hayaku kaette mo Today you may go home early 

kamaimasen. (literally, ‘I don’t mind even if 

you go home early’). 

The idea of prohibition is suggested with the use of -te wa dame desu, 
literally, ‘as for doing..., it is no good', or -te wa ikemasen ‘as for 
doing . . ., it will not do ’, etc. 

Resutoran de tabako o sutte wa You must not smoke in the 
ikemasen. restaurant. 

Sono hon o karite wa ikemasen. You must not borrow that book. 

Exercise 7.3 

A young Japanese on a working holiday is spending a week at your place 
to improve his English. You explain to him the rules of your house. 
Follow the example and use the lists below to tell your visitor what he 
can and cannot do. 

Cue: tabako o suimasu (to smoke cigarettes) 

A: Soto de tabako o sutte mo ii desu. 

Naka de tabako o sutte wa dame desu. 

1 . keitai-denwa o tsukaimasu (to use a mobile phone) 

2. kakimasu 

3. hanashimasu 

4. haraimasu (to pay) 

5. shawaa o abimasu (abite) to take a shower 

Permitted Prohibited 

soto de (outside) naka de 

basu de (on the bus) eigakan de (in the cinema) 

pen de (with a pen) enpitsu de (in pencil) 

Eigo de (in English) Nihongo de (in Japanese) 
doru de (in dollars) en de (in yen) 
asa yoru (at night) 

When you have finished making your pairs of dos and don’ts, try joining 
them into a single sentence with ga (‘ buf ). For example: 

Soto de tabako o sutte mo fi desu ga, naka de sutte wa dame desu. 
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Now practise asking permission, approving or rejecting your own requests 
according to the instructions in the permitted and prohibited columns. 
Follow the two examples: 

Q: Keitai-denwa o basu de tsukatte mo ii desu ka. 

A: Hai, tsukatte mo ii desu. 

Q: Keitai-denwa o eigakan de tsukatte mo ii desu ka. 

A: lie, tsukatte wa dame desu. 



Exercise 7.4 



You have just arrived at a traditional Japanese inn, or ryokan, in a hot 
spring (onsen) resort in the Japanese Alps. After changing into your 
summer kimono or yukata you come down to the front desk to sort out 
a few problems. Fill in the blanks in the following dialogue that you have 
with the manager. 



Manager: 

You: 

Manager: 

You: 

Manager: 

You: 

Manager: 

You: 

Manager: 

You: 

Manager: 



Oheya wa ikaga desu ka. How is your room, Sir/Madam? 

Ii heya de, nagame mo subarashii desu. It is a nice room 
with a wonderful view’. 

Oki ni itte itadaite ureshii desu. I’m glad you like it. 

Keredomo, 1 . (the TV is 

broken) 

Doomo sumimasen. Sugu naoshimasu. I’m very sorry. 

We ’ll fix it at once. 

2. ( Are the shops 

[mise] in the hotel lobby [robii] open now?) 

lie, ima wa 3. (No, they are 

closed now.) 

Shokuji wa moo 4. (Is the meal 

ready yet?) 

lie, mada 5. (No, it’s not 

ready yet.) 

Ja, 6. (Is there an 

automatic vending machine, then?) 

Hai, dansei no ofuro no mae 7. (Yes, 

there is one in front of the men ’s bath.) 



Y ou will need some vocabulary items to complete this exercise. 
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Vocabulary 



oheya 

heya 

nagame 

subarashii 

oki ni itte itadaite 

ureshii 

naosu 

akimasu 

shimarimasu 

kowaremasu 

dekite imasu 

moo 

mada 

jidoohanbaiki 

dansci 

josei 

ofuro 



your room, room (honorific) 

room 

view 

wonderful 

to have you like it, that you like it 

happy, glad 

to fix, mend 

to open (intransitive) 

to close (intransitive) 

to break, get broken (intransitive) 

to be ready, to be done 

already 

still (not) yet 

automatic vending machine 
men, male 
women, female 
bath 



Exercise 7.5 ro 

Listen to the passage on the tape then answer the following questions in 
English. You will need to learn a few more vocabulary items, listed below, 
before you can follow the passage. You will find the answers in the Key to 
the Exercises (p. 272). For those of you without the cassette tape, a roman- 
ised version of the passage appears in the Key to the Exercises. 

1 . Where was Mr Tanaka born? 

2. How old is he now? 

3. What does Mr Tanaka look like? 

4. What sport did he play at university? 

5 . Which university did he attend? 

6. When did he graduate? 

7. How often does he play tennis these days? 

8. Which company does he work for? 

9. Where is Mr Tanaka working now? 

10. What is happening next year? 
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Vocabulary 

to be bom 
short, low 
the sumo club 
to work for (takes ni) 
to change, move, transfer 
to graduate 
stature, height, build 
rejoin, enter, fit 

Possession 



5 f tf-S 
tK i' 

-ft 5^ 

fro#' j; 5-f 5 
frv^ 



umareru 

hikiii 

sumoobu 

tsutomeru 

kawaru 

sotsugyoo suru 

sei 

hairu 



Japanese makes a distinction between owning things which may be taken 
away by others (alienable possession) and things which are intrinsically 
part of the individual. So to express the idea of ‘to have’ with material 
objects, Japanese generally uses the verb aru ‘to be’, ‘to exist’, 
e.g. Takayama san wa atarashii kuruma ga arimasu. ‘Mr Takayama 
has a new car.. On the other hand ‘to have’ with parts of the body, etc., 
is conveyed with the verb suru ‘to do ’. 

Seeraa san wa aoi me o shite imasu. Sarah has blue eyes. 

Yasuko san wa kirei na te o shite imasu. Yasuko has beautiful hands. 



Wearing clothes 

In Japanese a number of different verbs are used where we would use ‘to 
wear’ in English. As we have seen the general verb ‘to wear’ is the 
vowel-root verb kiru ‘to wear ’ or ‘to put on’. There are, however, more 
specific verbs for headwear, kaburu; footwear, trousers, skirts, etc., haku; 
glasses, necklace, pendant, etc., kakeru; tie or belt, shimeru; gloves or 
rings, hameru; jewellery, tsukeru. To have or wear a beard (hige) or 
moustache (kuchihige) is expressed with the verb hayasu ‘to grow’ . 

Exercise 7.6 

Read the description and match each sentence with the appropriate 
illustration. 

1. Tanaka san wa kuroi booshi o kabutte ite, megane o kakete imasu. 

2. Ueda san wa shiroi booshi o kabutte ite, megane o kakete imasen. 
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3. Takushii no untenshu san wa shiroi tebukuro o hamete imasu. 

4. Aoyama san wa kuchihige o hayashite ite, kuroi obi o shimete imasu. 

5. Yamamoto san wa kirei na buroochi o tsukete imasu. 

6. Aoki san wa guree no sebiro o kite ite, shiroi kutsu o haite imasu. 




When you have identified all the people from the clues on the tape, try 
describing the characters in the pictures in Japanese. Finally see if you 
can write all their names in Japanese. 

You will need a few more vocabulary items to complete this exercise. 



Vocabulary 



booshi 

obi 

buroochi 

untenshu 

tebukuro 

guree 



hat 

sash, belt 

brooch 

driver 

gloves 

grey 
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Katakana and kanji 

With these five katakana symbols we have come to the end of both 
native Japanese syllabaries. You will rarely see two of these new syllables. 
17 is used exclusively for the grammatical function of indicating the object 
and is hence not used in writing words borrowed from other languages. The 
only time you might see it is in a text written entirely in katakana, as in a 
telegram or a computer game. *7 has been manufactured artificially by 
combining the symbol for u and the nigori marks to convey the V sound 
of European languages, but, apart from its use in some names, it has been 
virtually abandoned in favour of katakana syllables beginning with b. For 
example, 7 'f '•/ is now usually written D ‘ violin ’ . This 

unit’s new kanji appear directly below the katakana. 




SHOKU 
ta (bemasu) 

to eat 




soo 

haya (i) 
fast, early 



V 

wa 



8 




Jl 

koto 

thing, fact 




HAKU 
shiro (i) 

white 




IN 

no (mimasu) 

to drink 



2 




SEI 
ao (i) 

blue, green 




SHA 

karuma 

car, cart 




SHU 

te 

hand 




FUN minute 
BUN part, share 
wa (karimasu) 
to understand 




SHI 

watashi, 

watakushi 

I, me 
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Exercise 7.7 



Read the following sentences aloud. To make sure you have understood 
what you have read check with the English equivalents in the Key to the 
Exercises. 

To 

2. — y • # — K!7 — K • V' 4 'y^'y h $ Ay©fr 

LV'^-Cto 

3. T 

5. ^ V'£1“„ 

6. fidi ^ co c.' 'Slf 0 0 

7. T 0 \^tz.\'TTh\ 

8. r i T?fcH'^Sr^:A/T?ttfd'fc-e-r o 




8 



TfT J Lj; 

Shinai-kankoo ni 
ikimashoo. 

Let's take the city tour! 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Use the past tense of adjectives 

• Give advice and suggest alternatives 

• Use adjectival clauses 

• Express ability to do something using koto ga dekiru 

• Express experience using koto ga aru 

• Make comparisons using the particle yori. 

You will also acquire: 

• 10 more kanji: M M 



Dialogue 1 CQ 

Miss Yamada is about to set off on a city tour. We overhear her discuss- 
ing the day 's schedule in the lobby with the tour guide. She seems to be 
more interested in shopping for souvenirs than seeing the city sights, 
however. 

ill H: 

JJf R: A 0 ftt, A x 5 'k Sr ^ X frb t <" n h" — in 
feojot < tc£\s\ 

Oiffl: ttV\ 

dff K: ii, 5 Xlr 0 ^Wii 

f4< S'Dfr/vb 
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|JLlH: ZyX'l ~f)\ L/cl'A/Trl^Y V^o 

l-f F: Mv^cofi ?'k(DmK X^i£ir 0 
PUH: fcV/cWf>J0#r'6 -et*;&^ 

l-f F: f: 5 X*irtex. 0 fcv^7tv' 7^0#r'6T?1“ o 
pLiH: tKD^fltc. ti< fc5A / VtiK 

W F: ^CCJ:5^ T'-fio fc Ay"ff'V ' "C A/ f4 

|!iH: foh, cfc/^o/c. 



Yamada: 

GAido: 

Yamada: 

GAido: 

Yamada: 

GAido: 

Yamada: 

GAido: 

Yamada: 

GAido: 

Yamada: 



Kyoo wa nanji ni shuppatsu shimasu ka. 

Hachiji desu. Chooshoku o tabete kara sugu robii ni 
atsumatte kudasai. 

Hai, wakarimashita. Kore kara iku tokoro wa omo ni shinai 
desu ka. 

Ee, gozen wa shinai-kankoo desu. Gogo wa hakubutsukan to 
bijutsukan o mi ni iku yotei desu. 

Soo desu ka. Kaimono o shitai n' desu ga, itsu dekimasu ka. 
Kaimono wa yuushoku no mae ni dekimasu. 

Mise ga shimaru jikan wa daitai nanji goro desu ka. 

Soo desu nee. Daitai rokuji goro desu. 

Tanomareta o-miyage ga takusan aru n’ desu ga. 

Daijoobu desu yo. Menzeiten wa osoku made aite imasu 
kara. Itsudemo kau koto ga dekimasu. 

Aa yokatta. 



Yamada: 

Guide: 

Yamada: 

Guide: 

Yamada: 

Guide: 

Yamada: 

Guide: 

Yamada: 

Guide: 

Yamada: 



What time do we leave today? 

At 8 o ’clock. Please assemble in the lobby straight after 
breakfast. 

Right. Will the places we go to now be mainly in the city? 
Yes, in the morning we ’ll do a city tour. In the afternoon we 
plan to go to see the museum and the art gallery. 

I see. I’d like to do some shopping. When will I get the 
chance to do it? 

You will be able to do some shopping before dinner. 

About what time do the shops close? 

Let me see. Mostly around six o ’clock. 

I’ve got lots of presents I’ve been asked to buy. 

It ’ll be all right. The duty-free shops are open until late. You 
can buy them any time. 

Ah. That ’s good. 
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Vocabulary 






L ofio-fS 


shuppatsu suru 


to leave, depart 


P tf— 


robii 


lobby 


<5 


atsumaru 


to gather, assemble 


jott 


omo ni 


mostly, mainly 


^Ftu 


gozen 


morning, a.m. 


^'ik 


gogo 


afternoon 




shinai-kankoo 


city tour, city sight-seeing 


(i< J&'Ofrk/ 


hakubutsukan 


museum 




bijutsukan 


art gallery 




mi ni iku 


to go and see, go to see 




shitai n’ desu ga 


1 would like to, but.. . 




dekimasu (from 
dekiru) 


to be able to do; can 




mise 


shop 




shimaru 


to close 


r'6 


goro 


about 




tanomareta 


have been asked, have 
been requested 




omiyage 


souvenirs, presents 




n’ desu ga 


you see, the fact is ... 
(used to give an 
explanation) 


fc^-tTV^TAy 


menzeiten 


duty-free shop 




osoku 


late (adverb) 




aite iru 


to be open 




yokatta 


Good! I’m glad (past 
tense of adjective) 



Past tense of adjectives 

True adjectives in Japanese behave in much the same way as verbs. They 
can constitute predicates in their own right and they also occur in the 
past tense. In the Dialogue above we met the exclamation, yokatta 
‘ Good ! I’m glad’, etc. Actually, this is the past tense form of yoi ‘good’, 
the more formal form of ii, which we have seen several times before. 
It should be noted that ii, in fact, is rather restricted in its use. It does not 
occur in the adverbial form or in the past tense, being replaced by yoku 
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and yokatta respectively. The past tense of true adjectives is formed by 
adding the suffix -katta to the adjective root, or, if you prefer, by replac- 
ing the -i of the present tense by -katta. In the polite speech style a past 
tense adjective in the principal clause is followed by a form of the 
copula, desu. 

Kinoo no chuushoku wa oishikatta Yesterday ’s lunch was 

desu. delicious. 

Senshuu wa ziitto isogashikatta desu. I was busy all last week. 

The negative past tense of true adjectives is formed by adding -nakatta 
(the past tense of the suffix nai, ‘ not to exist’, ‘ to be not...’, which is 
actually an adjective in form to the adverbial form (-ku form) of the 
adjective. 

Ano eiga wa amari omoshlroku That film was not very 

nakatta desu. interesting. 

Remember that the -tai, ‘(I) want to...’, ending introduced in Unit 6, 
also behaves like an adjective. Consequently, it forms its past tense with 

-katta: 



Kono mae no nichiyoobi ni 
hanami ni ikitakatta desu ga, 
ame ga furimashita kara 
ikimasen deshita. 



Last Sunday I wanted to go and see 
the cherry blossom, but 
I didn 't go because it was 
raining. 



Exercise 8.1 

Read the sentences below then change the time expression as indicated, 
making any other changes the sense demands. For example: 

Cue: Kyoo wa isogashii desu. (kinoo) 

A: Kinoo wa isogashikatta desu. 

1. Kyoo no shokuji wa totemo oishii desu. (kinoo) 

2. Kyoo no eiga wa amari omoshiroku nai desu. (senshuu) 

3. Nihongo no shiken wa itsumo muzukashii desu. (sengetsu) 

4. Konban no paatii wa tanoshii deshoo nee. (yuube) 

5. Kyoo no okyakusan wa amari ooku nai desu. (kinoo) 
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Vocabulary 

shiken examination yuube last night 

I'tsumo always ooi numerous 



Giving advice and suggesting 
alternatives 



The noun hoo, ‘ direction ’, ‘side’ is used in comparisons and, after the 
plain past tense of a verb, to give advice. 



Chooshoku o tabete kara sugu 
dekaketa hoo ga ii desu. 

Tanaka sensei ni kiita hoo ga ii 
desu. 

Ashita hayaku okita hoo ga ii 
desu. 



You had better set out straight 
after breakfast. It would be 
better to leave straight after 
breakfast. 

You ’d better ask Dr Tanaka. 

You ’d better get up early 
tomorrow. 



Notice that a past-tense verb is used even where the reference is to an 
action in the future. 



Exercise 8.2 

Answer your Japanese friend’s questions with a recommendation to do 
what is suggested in the question. Follow the example below: 

Q: Ima sugu kaerimashoo ka. 

A: Ee, ima sugu kaetta hoo ga ii desu. 

1 . Koko de matte mo ii desu ka. 

2. Moo hajimemashoo ka. 

3. Hayaku okimashoo ka. 

4. Takai no o kaimashoo ka. 

5. Nihongo de hanashimashoo ka. 

Vocabulary 

moo already 

hajimeru to start, begin 

okiru to get up 
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Adjectival clauses 

In Japanese descriptive words and phrases always precede the nouns they 
describe. We have seen how the descriptive phrase can be a noun fol- 
lowed by the particle no, as in Tookyoo no hoteru, ‘hotels in Tokyo'. It 
can be a na adjective, as in klrei na hana ‘ beautiful flowers' , or an 
adjective, takai yama ‘a high mountain' . Actually, takai yama means 
‘a mountain which is high' . Sometimes a noun might be described by an 
adjective in the past tense, e.g. isogashikatta toki ‘ when I was busy' . In 
the same way, a verb can also be used to describe a following noun, 
e.g. maiasa yomu shinbun ‘ the newspaper I read every morning ' or 
kinoo atta hito ‘the person I met yesterday' , raishuu iku tokoro ‘the 
place I am going to next week' . These clauses are generally equivalent to 
a relative clause in English, but because they precede rather than follow 
the noun they describe we prefer to call them ‘adjectival clauses’. The 
time clauses (when something happens/happened, etc.) we met in the last 
unit with a plain tense verb followed by toki, ‘time' are actually 
adjectival clauses, literally, ‘ the time, when...' . Kinoo kaisha ni tsuita 
toki ni hoka ni daremo imasen dcshita ‘ When I arrived at the company 
yesterday there was nobody else there' . In adjectival clauses the subject 
particle, ga, is often replaced by no. 

Kore wa Suzuki sensei ga This is the book Dr Suzuki wrote. 

kaita hon desu or 
Kore wa Suzuki sensei no 
kaita hon desu. 



Vocabulary 

hoka ni besides, apart from 

daremo nobody, anybody 



Exercise 8.3 

Combine two simple sentences into a compound sentence using an adjec- 
tival clause as in the example below. 

Cue: Kore wa hon desu. (kinoo kaimashita) 

A: Kore wa kinoo katta hon desu. 
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1 . Anohito wa Suzuki san desu. (senshuu Mean san no paatii de 
aimashita) 

2. Kore wa booshi desu. (ototoi depaato de kaimashita) 

3. Ima shinbun o yonde imasu. (kore wa Asahi-shinbun desu) 

4. Kore wa tegami desu. (watashi ga Nihongo de kakimashita) 

Exercise 8.4 

Using the English prompts combine the phrases given below into 
sentences containing adjectival clauses, following the example below. 

Cue: £5, lilJUAA, A, fi 

(The person I am going to meet this afternoon is Dr Yamakawa.) 

A: AtelilJIIAA'Cl-o 

1. (A lofc, A, b±7 — 

(1 hear the book I bought yesterday is a bestseller.) 

2 . ten, X, tc, n 

(Who is the person wearing a kimono?) 

3. h’Oi't, 21 t, A 5 AA/LAl\ A 

(There are things I wish to discuss.) 

4. Ifc, T'ti, doth 6^ofc, §©?, fi 

(The film I saw yesterday was funny.) 

5. toTtT<, t'n, (A t<D, ASk ii 

(Which are the things you are taking to China?) 



"Can do' 

We have already met the verb dekiru in the sense of to be able to speak 
a foreign language, e.g. Chuugokugo ga dekimasu ka ‘ Can you 
speak Chinese ?’ It is also used in a number of idiomatic expressions in 
which it has the basic meaning of ‘to be done ’ , ‘to be ready’, ‘ to be 
produced’ . 

Shashin wa ltsu dekimasu ka. When will the photos be 

ready? 

Okinawa dewa painappuru ga In Okinawa they can grow 
dekimasu. pineapples. 
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Dekiru replaces suru in those verbs made up of a noun plus the verb ‘to 
do’, such as benkyoo suru ‘ to study’, unten suru ‘ to drive’, kaimono 
suru, do shop’, etc., to express ability or potential. 

Kuruma no unten ga dekimasu ka. Can you drive a car? 

Koko de okane no ryoogae ga Can I change money here? 

dekimasu ka. (ryoogae suru do 

change money’) 

To make a potential form of a verb with dekiru it is necessary first to 
transform the verb into a noun phrase with the addition of koto dhing ’, 
‘fact’. That is to say, the plain present-tense form (or dictionary form) of 
the verb plus koto ga dekiru expresses the idea, ‘can do ...’. 

Nihongo o kaku koto ga dekimasu ka. Can you write Japanese? 
Sashimi o taberu koto ga dekimasu ka. Can you eat sashimi 

(raw fish)? 



Experience 

This same koto, is also used with the verb aru ‘to exist’, ‘to have’, to 
express the idea of experience. When koto ga aru is used after the plain 
past tense of a verb it means ‘to have done...’ . After the plain present 
tense it means, ‘to sometimes do ...’ . 

Nihon ni itta koto ga arimasu ka. Have you (ever) been to Japan? 
Nihon no eiga o miru koto ga Do you ever see Japanese 

arimasu ka. films? 

Exercise 8.5 ra 

The Japanese Embassy in London is seeking to employ a local member 
of staff who can drive, cook, use a computer and speak Japanese. The 
following is the text of the interview between the applicant and the 
Senior Consul, Mr Tanaka. Imagine you are the applicant responding to 
Mr Tanaka’s questions. When you have finished filling in the blanks, 
listen to the complete interview on the cassette tape. 

Tanaka: Kono shigoto ni wa kuruma no unten menkyo ga 

hitsuyoo desu ga, unten dekimasu ka. 

Applicant: ( Tell him you can. You have licences for both car and 

motorbike.) 
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Tanaka: 

Applicant: 

Tanaka: 

Applicant: 

Tanaka: 

Applicant: 

Tanaka: 

Applicant: 

Tanaka: 

Applicant: 

Tanaka: 

Applicant: 



Tama niwa resepushon ga aru toki ryoori no tetsudai mo 
shimasu ga, ryoori ga dekimasu ka. 

( Tell him you can. Explain that you used to work in a hotel 
in Paris.) 

Donna ryoori ga dekimasu ka. 

( Tell him you can cook Italian food. Say you can also cook 
Chinese and Thai food . ) 

Parii no hoteru de Chuuka-ryoori o naraimashita ka. 

( Say no. You learnt from your mother.) 

Okaasan wa Chuugoku no kata desu ka. 

( Tell him your mother isn ’t Chinese. She is 
Japanese.) 

Nihongo o joozu ni hanasu koto ga dekimasu ga, kaku 
koto mo dekimasu ka. 

( Tell him you can write only hiragdna and katakdna.) 
Konpyuuta wa doo desu ka. 

(Tell him you can use a computer.) 



You will need some more vocabulary items to do this exercise. 



Vocabulary 



menkyo 


licence 


kata 


person (honorific, 


jidoosha 


automobile, car- 




not used to refer 


ootobai 


motorbike 




to oneself or 


tama niwa 


occasionally, 




one 's family) 




sometimes 






resepushon 


reception 


... wa doo 


what about ...? 


dake 


only (e.g. hiragana 


desu ka 


only (takes a nega- 




dake desu ‘(I know) 


shika 


tive verb, e.g. 




only hiragana.’) 




Nihongo shika 


tetsudai 


help, assistance 




dekimasen ‘7 


hataraku 


to work 




can only speak 


tsukuru 


to make 




Japanese.’) 



Comparisons 

There is no change in the form of adjectives to express the comparative 
or superlative degree. Instead, Japanese uses the particle yori ‘than’, the 
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noun hoo ‘ side ', ‘ direction ’ and a set of demonstrative pronouns dotchi, 
kotchi, etc. 

Tookyoo wa Rondon yori ookii Tokyo is bigger than London. 

desu. 

Sukiyaki yori sushi ga suki desu. 1 like sushi more than sukiyaki. 

A question of the type, ‘Which is...er, A or B?’ is expressed as A to B 

to (dewa), dotchi ga...desu ka. 

Nihongo to Chuugokugo to dewa Which is more difficult, 
dotchi ga muzukashii desu ka. Japanese or Chinese? 

Corresponding to the question word dotchi or its more formal equivalent 
dochira ‘ which one of two?' are the demonstrative pronouns 
kotchi/kochira ‘this (one of two)’, sotchi/sochira ‘ that (one of two)’ 
and atchi/achira ‘ that (one of two over there)’. 

Sotchi o kudasai. Please give me that one (of two). 

These demonstrative pronouns are also used to indicate direction, ‘ this 
way’, ‘ that way', etc. The forms ending in -ra, in particular, are more 
polite and are often used in invitations or instructions. 

Kochira e doozo. This way please. 

For emphasis the hoo we met earlier in the unit can be used. 

Rondon yori Tookyoo no hoo Tokyo is far larger than London. 

ga zutto hiroi desu. 

Where only one of the items in the comparison is mentioned, it is usual 
to use hoo. 

Tookyoo no hoo ga hiroi desu. Tokyo is the larger. 

Comparison can also be suggested by using the adverb motto, ‘more’ . 

Motto yasui no ga arimasen ka. Don ’t you have a cheaper 

one? 
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Superlatives are generally expressed with the aid of ichiban, ‘ number 
one, most’. 

Ichiban ookii kutsu o misete Please show me your biggest pair 

kudasai. of shoes. 

Exercise 8.6 

Using the data supplied below, fill in the blanks in the following 
sentences. 

1. (ill B 178 cm, RJI| 174 cm) 

2. (15 ^ 170 cm 68 kg, |1|^ 160 cm 92 kg) 

3. (#H 1930¥££tl, MB 1935 ^Stl) 

4. (%Ko * 9 'y R#fW) 

5. (tf— ;V HA3IR, =1 — 7 H % 0 R) 

6. (7‘ f y H^/nR'R, "C A/Ip (b A]=fR) 

7. (4- 0 26°C, t (D 5 22°C) 

8. (^ii V'-ttfSLl'.&iS t>£) 



1. 


_wa 


yori se ga takai desu. 


2. 


wa 


- yori futotte imasu. 


3. 


wa 


- yori toshiue desu. 


4 


yori 


_no hoo ga hayai desu. 


5. 


wa 


yori yasui desu. 


6. 


wa 


yori takai desu. 


7. 


wa 


. yori atatakai desu. 


8. 


_ no hoo ga tsugoo ga ii desu. 


Vocabulary 




se ga takai 




to be tall (literally, ‘stature is 






tali’) 


. . . nen-umare 


... 


born in . . . (year) 


toshiue 




older, more senior (person’s age) 


hima 


T>$. 


free time 


tsugoo ga ii 


pV'V 


' to be convenient, to be suitable 



Dialogue 2 C!3 



Frank Anderson is talking to his business associate Mr Baba about his 
coming trip to Japan. 
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a a 

MM: 

ry^'—yy-. 

a a 

MM: 



7y?—yy: 

a a 

MM: 



Tyy'—yy-. 



a a 

MM: 



$ < h<DlEtf$Lfc\t'Xir 0 

hxo £'^\ ttMco t-tto XT £<, 

?6jlii t'zfr -fi\ 

T ? J6V' 

M#©fep3 LUitfS XT*K MMX’b 

^ X'XTTo 

C5t J :<D 

^L fee 5 X-A/ftift) \Ch%<P> &%> 

fi,^fr< it j; 5® f>T< XTT 

b 0 h x 5 E i^ofctto 
T h % If tr v^'el-ta 0 fe ft ^ 
-&"5 <t $ A b (i T C f> V f.TT^> a 



AndAason: 

Baba: 

AndAason: 

Baba: 

AndAason: 

Baba: 

AndAason: 

Baba: 



Raishuu Nihon ni iku yotei desu ga, Nihon ni iru aida wa 
sakura no hana ga mitai desu. 

Choodo ima hanami no kisetsu desu yo. 

Hanami ni doko ga ii desu ka. 

Kyooto no Arashiyama ga yuumei desu ga, Tookyoo 
demo miru koto ga dekimasu yo. 

Tookyoo dewa doko ga iidesu ka. 

Kookyo no mawari ya, Meiji-jinguu ya, Inokashira-kooen 
nado mo ninki no aru tokoro desu yo. 

Watashi ga iku kaisha wa kookyo no chikaku desu kara, 
choodo yokatta desu. 

Tenki ga ii to ii desu ne. Ame ga furu to sakura wa sugu 
chirimasu kara. 



Anderson: 

Baba: 

Anderson: 

Baba: 

Anderson: 

Baba: 



I’m going to Japan next week and while I’m there I’d like 
to see the cherry blossom. 

It ’s just the right season for viewing the cherry blossom. 
Where is a good place for seeing the cherry blossom? 
Arashiyama in Kyoto is famous (for its cherry blossom), 
but you can also go blossom viewing in Tokyo. 

1 wonder where in Tokyo would be good? 

The area around the Imperial Palace, the Meiji shrine and 
Inokcishira Park and so on are all popular spots. 
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ANDERSON: That ’s just fine for me. The company I 'm going to is near 


the Imperial Palace. 


Baba: I hope the weather is good. Cherry blossom scatters as 


soon as it rains. 


Vocabulary 




...yotei desu 


to plan to... 


ga 


and (when first clause is a general statement and 




second is explanation of detail) 


iru aida 


while (I am) in 


sakura 


cherry {tree) 


hana 


flower 


choodo 


just, precisely, exactly 


h an ami 


cherry-blossom viewing 


kisetsu 


season 


Arashiyama 


place name 


yuumei (na) 


famous 


kookyo 


Imperial Palace 


mawari 


surrounds, area around 


Meiji-jinguu 


the Meiji Shrine 


Inokashira-kooen 


the Inokashira park 


• ya.ya 


and, such things as ... and . . . (used to join similar 




items) 


nado 


et cetera, and so on 


ninki ga aru 


to be popular 


chikaku 


vicinity, nearby 


tenki 


weather 


. . . to ii desu 


(I) hope.. ., it will be good if. . . 


chiru 


to scatter, fall (of blossom) 


Exercise 8.7 


m 


Listen to the dialogue on the cassette tape and answer the questions 
which follow. You will find a romanised transcription of this passage in 
the Key to the Exercises (p. 275). 


— "y • P/5— 


V $ A/(i— diAO¥f-— a — v?— 7 v 


tfSL fc 0 J: 5 Ltc 0 
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\CTf V Xtt—X byVTftiffrtbBWzMZfrfr 

V V< y f /< y fj—<D\tz. h l£ T „ — > $ Ay t Jk^A^V ' 

^V'19 ±C9 Sr L/cV't V'otV'Jt 0 ofci i AA 

AlJ 3 < o^ V) tiZz 5 T?-f 0 



1 . Where was Jane bom? 

2. In what year was she bom? 

3. What did she do when she graduated from university? 

4. Where is she working now? 

5. What does the company produce? 

6. Who are the main users of the product? 

7. What does Jane say she wants to do next year? 

8. What does she intend to do in September? 



Vocabulary 



. . . ni tsutomete 
iru 

ryokoosha 
... no tame no 
Eiji 



to be working 
in / for... 
traveller, tourist 

for ..., for the 



bakkupakkaa 

hitotachi 

kaigai 



back-packer 

people (-tachi = 
plural suffix) 

overseas 



sake of. . . 

English script, 
English language 



Kanji 

In this unit we introduce ten more kanji. As many of them are used in 
Dialogue 2, we suggest that you read through the list of new characters, 
then go back to the Japanese script version of the dialogue. 




TOO KYOO 

higashi capital 

east 



TO 

metropolis 



KAN KA 

aida hana 

interval; between flower 
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MOKU 



KEN GO 

mi (masu) zodiac sign of 

to see the horse; 



ZEN 

mae 

front; before 



GO, KOO 

ato after 
ushi (ro) 

behind 



me 

eye 



noon 



Exercise 8.8 



Rewrite the following romanised sentences in Japanese script, using 
kanji, hiragana and katakana as appropriate. Check with the answers 
in the key at the back of the book to see if you have understood them 
correctly. 

1 . Senshuu Kyooto e itte kimashita. 

2. Raigetsu Tanaka sensei to hanami ni ikimasu. 

3. Me no mae ni takusan no kirei na hana ga arimashita. 

4. Gogo gojihan ni Tookyoo-eki no mae de matte ite kudasai. 

5. Tookyoo wa Kyooto yori ookii desu. 



9 



&T/ H? 

Hoteru de 

At the hotel 



In this unit you will learn how to: 

• Discuss conditions and consequences 

• Use more numeral classifiers 

• Narrate what happened in the past 

• Talk about doing two or more things at the same time 

• Talk about doing things frequently or alternatively using 
-tari 

• Use the indefinite pronouns dareka, nanimo, etc. 

You will also acquire: 

• 10 more kanji: t S 1 i 16 P! ifc IS ft o' 



Dialogue 1 Ed 

Come along with me as I check in with my family at a hotel in Kyoto. Just 
my luck! There has been a mix-up over my booking. This is the conversa- 
tion I had with the young woman at the hotel front desk or furonto. 

yy!/h: V ' b o L V 

fy'-f: f f f 'y%: 

L fcl'/uT't... 

yvyh: ALrS <9 S LA 0 LxoLxo 

yfyb ¥zf/u<D — =t^< 

iiv\ X\ 

xirUo 
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f y~f\ 
f y — f\ 

f y — f\ 



f y—V\ 

Furonto: 

KurAaku: 

Furonto: 

KurAaku: 

Furonto: 

KurAaku: 

Furonto: 

KurAaku: 

Furonto: 

KurAaku: 

Furonto: 



KurAaku: 

Front desk: 
Clark: 
Front desk: 

Clark: 
Front desk: 



^ 5 -Cfo 

Ctz.L’X'-fjf ... 

5 Lt?ft r!'$"v^^Ay 0 ^B(i hxot 
rT feLfctLfcfefcS ir&fcl'Sih, 
At'kiA fcL/t ^-5)0#© <faotib 

fr?LX < fc£v\ 
i>U 4 !iSLfc, 

iiV\ S LfCo 

Irasshaimase. 

Kuraaku desu ga, chekkuin o shitai n’ desu. 

Hai, kashikomarimashita. Shooshoo omachi kudasai. 
Tadaima oshirabe itashimasu. 

Tsuin to daburu no hey a o yoyaku 
shimashita ga. 

Hai, Kyoo kara asatte made sanpaku de, yonin 
sama desu ne. 

Soo desu. 

Oheya wa shawaa-tsuki no heya desu ne. 

lie, yoyaku shita toki wa, furo-tsuki no heya o onegai 

shita n’ desu ga . . . 

Mooshiwake gozaimasen. Kyoo wa chotto gozaimasen 
ga, ashita deshitara, aru to omoimasu. 

Dewa, ashita furo-tsuki no heya ga attara kaette 
kudasai. 

Kashikomarimashita. Sore dewa, kochira ni gojuusho to 
onamae o onegai shimasu. Sore kara, sain o kochira ni 
onegai shimasu. 

Hai, wakarimashita. 

May I help you? 

My name is Clark. I’d like to check in, please. 

Yes, certainly Sir. Just one moment please. I’ll check 
your booking now. 

I booked one twin and one double room. 

Three nights from tonight till the day after tomorrow for 
four people, isn ’t it? 
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Clark: 
Front desk: 
Clark: 

Front desk: 

Clark: 

Front desk: 

Clark: 



That 's right. 

Your room was a room with a shower, wasn ’t it? 

No. When I made the booking, I asked for a room with 
a bath. 

I'm terribly sorry’, Sir. We don 't have anything today, 
but I think we could find you one tomorrow. 

Well then, if you have a room with a bath tomorrow 
please change the room for me. 

Certainly, Sir. Well then, could you write your name and 
address here, please? Then sign here, please. 

Yes, I see. 



Vocabulary 



7nyf 


furonto 


front desk, reception 


fiyN y~f 5 


chekkuin 


to check in 


Li Hi 5 


shooshoo 


a little (formal) 




omachi kudasai 


please wait 
(honorific) 


fete 


tadaima 


just now; now 
(formal) 


£3 L ^ V'fc LJi" 


oshirabe 


I’ll check/ investigate 




itashimasu 


(respectful) 




yoyaku suru 


to reserve, book 


yf y 


tsiiin 


twin (-bed room) 


v'yfv 


daburu 


double (-bed room ) 


Hi < 


sanpaku 


three nights’ stay 
(haku = counter 
for nights’ stay) 


EH 


yonmeisama 


four people (very 
formal) 




oheya 


your room (honorific) 


'y^ 17— o§- 


shawaa-tsuki 


with a shower 




furo-tsuki 


with a bath 




onegai shita n’ 


1 requested you know, 




desu ga 


but . . . 


f, 5 


mooshiwake 


We ’re terribly sorry 




gozaimasen 


(very formal) 




gozaimasen ga . . . 


There aren ’t any. 



I ’ m afraid. 
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zbx.<S kaeru 

b' b <4> 5 b J: gojuusho 

f~-f bl£i“ sain o onegai 

shimasu 



to change 
address 

please sign (formal 
request) 



More ways to say 'if' and 'when': -tara 

In Unit 7 we met the clause-final particle to, which expresses the idea of 
‘if, when or whenever’. It describes natural or habitual consequences 
beyond the control of the subject of the main verb and therefore cannot 
be used in sentences which contain a request or command. This restric- 
tion does not apply to the suffix -tara which is perhaps the most com- 
mon ways of saying ‘if’ or ‘when’ in Japanese. It attaches to the stem of 
verbs, undergoing the same sound changes as with the -te form and the 
plain past tense. The accent of the first syllable of -tara is lost if the 
vowel stem already carries an accent. In essence you can form the -tara 
conditional by attaching ra to the plain past tense, e.g. tabetara ‘ if one 
eats’, ittara ‘if one goes’ . This also applies to adjectives, which form 
their plain past tense by adding -katta to the adjective root, e.g., 
isogashikatta ‘was busy ’ and the conditional by adding a further -ra, 
isogashikattara ‘if you are busy’. The basic meaning of the -tara condi- 
tional is ‘if or when the action of the subordinate verb is completed the 
action of the main verb follows’. 

Yokattara chotto ocha demo 
nomimasen ka. 

Okane ga attara ryokoo shitai 
desu. 

Okyakusan ga kitara watashi ni 
oshiete kudasai. 



If you like, what about having a 
cup of tea or something? 

If I had the money, I’d like to 
travel. 

Please let me know when the 
visitors come. 



When the main verb is in the past tense, the -tara construction, like to, 
usually carries a connotation of surprise. 

Uchi ni kaettara tomodachi ga When I got home (I was surprised to 
kite imashita. discover) my friend had come. 

The difference between the uses of to and -tara can be illustrated by 
comparing the following two sentences. 
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Fuyu ni naru to sukii ni 
ikimasu. 

Fuyu ni nattara sukii ni 
ikimasu. 



When winter comes I go skiing, (i.e. 

every year, habitual consequence.) 
When winter comes I’m going skiing. 
(i.e. this year, single event.) 



-(r)eba 

Another conditional suffix, -(r)eba is attached to the verb root (the dic- 
tionary form of the verb minus the final u or, with vowel-root verbs and 
irregular verbs, -ru). The -(r) of this suffix drops when it is preceded by 
a consonant and the accent is lost with accented vowel roots, e.g. kaku 
becomes kakeba ‘ if one writes’ , asobu becomes asobeba ‘ if one plays’, 
taberu gives tabereba ‘ if one eats’, akeru akereba ‘if one opens’ , kuru 
kureba ‘if one comes’, suru sureba ‘if one does’, and so on. With true 
adjectives -kereba is added to the adjective root, yokereba ‘if it is good’, 
atsukereba ‘if you are hot’ . Remember nai, the plain form of arimasen, 
behaves like an adjective, so its -(r)eba conditional is nakereba ‘if there 
is not’. The meaning of-(r)eba overlaps a great deal with -tara and in 
most cases the two are interchangeable. There are, however, a number of 
idiomatic expressions in which the -(r)eba conditional is preferred. As 
these are associated with the plain negative fonn of the verb they will be 
introduced in the next unit. In the meantime familiarise yourself with the 
formation of the -(r)eba conditional and learn to recognise it in contexts 
such as those introduced in the next exercise. 



Exercise 9.1 



Complete sentences 1-8 by choosing an appropriate clause from the list 
below. You will probably need to refer to the vocabulary list at the end 
of the exercise. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



Mb KWci/''Trf 0 

£AAc H0icT< fc£v\, 

v^xJc-P-< 

— U If 
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a. (to ^ A/ L/i B> 

c. b 

e. b 

g. $3f£frj)' P> 



b. :Jo£ft£r 

d. B^CDV^xJC tfo7t fe> 
f. fefc^ i’Ofct i 
h. tzfrh< Z\C fofcotcb 



Vocabulary 



&c 

t><9 £A/ 
— f*^- 
^It 



saki ni 
nugu 

omawarisan 

hitoyasumi 

chuushi 



first, ahead, before 
to take off (clothes, etc.) 
policeman, policewoman 
a rest, a break 
cancellation, calling off 



Exercise 9.2 

Listen to these examples on the tape and repeat, paying particular attention to 
the intonation patterns and the positions of pauses. Make sure you under- 
stand what the sentences mean by checking your translations against the Key 
to the Exercises (p. 275). You will need a few more vocabulary items, which 
you can find listed here below the exercise. Some of the kanji included here 
are those introduced later in this lesson. 

1. -rctflttf 

2 . 

3. 0 bbtihif fSUttUf Li 

4. 'CAyL-Y^ 

5. £tr(ttU£ — $C 

6. ^0 5 A; if 5 T tllf 



Vocabulary 



5 


ma ni au 


to be in time (‘for’ = ni) 


iSLV^ 


hoshii 


to want 




sugiru 


to pass, exceed, be more than 




densha 


train (electric) 


T< 


suku 


to become empty 


i> 5 & 


moofu 


blanket 


tz.'t 


tasu 


to add 


5 A/ if 5 


undoo 


exercise 
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While - 'nagara' 

The idea of someone doing two or more things at the same time is 
expressed by -nagara attached to the verb stem: tabenagara ‘ while 
eating ’, kakinagara ‘ while writing ’, utainagara ‘ while singing With 
accented verbs the accent moves to the first syllable of -nagara, while 
unaccented verbs have unaccented -nagara forms. In Japanese, the major, 
or longer, activity tends to go into the main clause, and the subordinate, or 
shorter activity, into the clause with -nagara, which seems, to me at least, 
to be the reverse of what happens with the use of ‘while’ in English. 

Shinbun o yominagara asagohan I read the newspaper while I was 
o tabcmashita. having breakfast. 

Koohli o nominagara soodan We discussed it over a cup of 

o shimashita. coffee. 

If the subjects of the clauses are different, ‘ while ' is expressed with aida 
‘ interval of time’, or aida ni after the plain present tense of the verb. 

Kanai ga kaimono o shite iru aida, While my wife was shopping 
kuruma de zasshi o yomimashita. I read a magazine in 

the car. 



Exercise 9.3 

How would you describe these situations in Japanese using -nagara? 

1 . Asako is eating potato chips as she reads a newspaper. 

2. Last night my mother fell asleep while watching television. 

3. The truck driver always listens to the radio while driving his truck. 

4. Tsutomu is singing a song while having a bath. 

5. My son often listens to music while he is studying. 

Vocabulary 

7~ [' -y f potetochlppu potato chips, crisps 

V N <0 <5 inemuri o suru to fall asleep, doze off (when 

not in bed) 
radio 



7'/t 

5/c 



rajio 

uta 



song 
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5 fc 5 utau 

Cl musuko 

ofuro ni hairu 



.sfug (often used with 5 tz, e.g., 

5 tz Sr 5 tz 5 to ,szng) 
son (usually mv sew) 
to /lave a bath 



More numeral classifiers 

When counting objects in Japanese you must be careful to use the right 
numeral classifier. We have met some already, but in most cases, as for 
example when we were counting hours or minutes or the floors of the 
department store, the Japanese categories had clear English equivalents. 
This is not the case when we are counting dogs or pencils or cars, all of 
which come with a numeral classifier in Japanese and no particular word 
in English. The kanji for some of these numeral classifiers are intro- 
duced in this unit. With some common exceptions, most of the classifiers 
combine with numerals from the pseudo-Chinese set, ichi, ni, san, etc., 
often undergoing sound changes in the process. You will find an exten- 
sive chart of these classifiers and the sound changes in the Grammar 
Summary at the end of the book (p. 299). For counting miscellaneous 
objects with no clear numeral classifier, you should use the native 
Japanese set of numbers, hitotsu, futatsu, mittsu. etc., or the Chinese 
numerals followed by -ko, e.g. ikko, niko, sanko, etc. The numeral and 
its classifier usually appear in the adverbial position before the verb, but 
it is also possible to place the number followed by no in front of the 
noun to which it refers. When the number and its classifier follow the 
noun, the subject, topic or object particles are often omitted. The usage 
should be clear from the following example sentences and phrases. Note 
that sound changes occur most frequently in combinations with 1, 3, 6 
and 8. 



Honda san wa ie ga niken to 
kuruma o sandai motto imasu. 

Buraun san wa mainichi koohii o 
roppai nomimasu. 

I nii ippiki to kanariya ichiwa katte 
imasu. 

‘Shichinin no samurai’ wa 
Kurosawa Akira no ichiban 
yuumei na eiga desu. 



Mr Honda has two houses and 
three cars. 

Mr Brown drinks six cups of 
coffee every day. 

We have one dog and one 
canary’, (kau to keep, have 
(a pet)) 

‘The Seven Samurai ’ is Akira 
Kurosawa ’s most famous 
film. 




